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PLAIN   FACTS, 


On  the  sudden  secession  or  dismissal  of 
any  set  of  men  from  the  government  of  the 
country,  it  is  natural  to  take  a  retrospec- 
tive survey  of  their  ministerial  acts,  that 
we  may  ascertain,  whether  their  removal 
ought  to  be  matter  of  public  congratula- 
tion or  regret.  It  is  also  natural  to  en- 
quire into  the  cause  of  their  removal.  The 
first  question  involves  a  vast  variety  of  in- 
vestigation, in  which  the  talents  and  con- 
duct of  these  men  must  necessarily  be 
brouo;ht  under  discussion.  The  second 
question,  which,  in  most  cases,  would  be 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  to  be  satisfied  by 
a  plain  statement  of  facts,  has,  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  derived  uncommon  im- 
portance from  the  circumstances  which 
have  attended  it. 

The  late  administration  was  the  conse- 
quence  of  Mr.   Pitt's  death.     When  the 


dissolution  of  that  illustrious  and  ever-to- 
be-lamented  statesman  happened,  his  jNIa- 
jesty  sent  to  Lord  Grenville  to  take  his  ad- 
vice on   the  formation  of  a  new  ministry. 
Lord  Grenville,   who,   during    ^Ir.    Pitt's 
life,  had  separated  himself  from  his  former 
protector  and  colleague,  and  had  stubborn- 
ly declined  every    invitation   to  return   to 
office  without  the  joint  admission  of  Mr. 
Fox,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  would  give 
up  Mr.  Fox,  when  the  liberty  of  selection 
was  at   his  disposal.       ]\Ir.   Fox   and   liis 
friends,  after  a  violent  opposition  of  two- 
and-twenty  years,  consequently  came  into 
power,  and  on  such  triumphant  terms,  tiiat 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  patronage  of  the 
state  was  surrendered  into  their  hands.     It 
will  noteasilybe  forgotten,  how  greedily  their 
situations  were  in  the  first  instance  seized 
on,  and  with  wha.t  little  delicacy  or  discri- 
mination, matters  were  subsequently  ma- 
naged.    Officers,  who  had  never  been  dis- 
placed before,  were  turned  out  without  ce- 
remony, to  make  room  for  fresh  candidates; 
and   such   was   tlic  multitude  and  the  ear- 
nestness of  applications,  that  immberswere 
loft  unprovided  for,  and  consequently  uu- 


satisfied.     !Most  of  them  were,    however, 
gradually  pacified  by  promises,   and  con- 
ceiving that  this  junto  was  firmly  fixed  in 
their  dominion,  they  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  espouse  the  cause  of  a  feeble  oppo- 
sition.    The  country,  indeed,  confiding  in 
the   splendour  of  their    talents,  and   still 
greater   splendour  of  their  promises,   was 
disposed  to  overlook  their  avarice  ;  and,  in 
the  anticipation  of  future  advantages,  was 
willing   to    pardon    actual    inconvenience. 
Excuses  were,  in  all  quarters,  gratuitous- 
ly framed  for  them.     It  was  natural,  it  was 
said,  after  so  lonji  and  arduous  a  strussle 
for  power,   to  be  a  little  elated  by  its  pos- 
session.    It  was  natural,  after  such  strong 
and  unwearied  proofs  of  attachment,  to  de- 
sire to  reward  the  fidelity  of  friends.    [Much 
good   was,    nevertheless,    to   be   expected 
from  their  exertions ;  abuses  were  to  be  re- 
formed,   and   systems    either    changed    or 
amended.     They  had  been  the  able  advo- 
cates, and   were,  no  doubt,  the  steadfast 
friends  of  popular  freedom.     They  loved 
the  constitution,   as  it  was  established  at 
the  revolution   which  placed  William  III. 
on  the  throne.     They  were  not  onlv  men 
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of  general  information  and  unremitting 
activity,  but  they  were  sound  politicians 
and  enlightened  statesmen;  and,  above  fill, 
they  concentered  in  their  persons,  all  the 
leading  interests  and  distinguished  talents 
of  the  state.  This  was  the  account  which 
was  also  industriously  circulated  by  them- 
selves ;  and  the  multitude,  ever  prone  to 
novelty,  gave  credit  to  their  assertions.  Let 
us  now,  by  the  examination  of  facts,  weigh 
their  merits  in  the  scales  of  impartiality, 
and  ascertain  in  what  degree  they  have  cor- 
responded with  their  own  lofty  professions, 
or  with  the  nation's  hopes. 

The  lust  of  lucre  and  of  power,  a  sub- 
mission to  interest  and  to  favoritism,  com- 
bined with  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  few 
of  their  original  tenets,  have  been  through- 
out their  administration,  their  governing 
principles ;  and  to  these  principles  have 
they,  in  many  instances,  most  flagrantly 
sacrificed  the  essential  interests  of  their 
country.  On  these  principles  they  began 
their  career ;  on  these  principles  it  was 
continued ;  and  by  these  principles  it  has 
been  terminated. 

The  first  public  effort  of  these  gentle- 


men,  after  tlieir  accession  to  power,  ^vas  to 
get   through  parhament  an  act,  enabling 
Lord  Grenville  to  hold  the  auditorship  of 
the  exchequer,  Avith  the  situation  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  in  which  they  suc- 
ceeded,   and    by  which   his   Lordship  was 
appointed  auditor    of  his    oku   accounts. 
Their  next   public   effort,  in   which  they 
also  succeded,  was  to  enable  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough,  the  chiefjusticeof  the  King's  Bench, 
to  hold  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  empowering 
his    Lordship   to   hear  ex  parte  evidence; 
to  be  prosecutor  in  his  ministerial  capacity 
in  a  case,  which,  in  his  judicial  capacity, 
he  might  afterwards  have  to  try  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, to  blend  in  the  same  person  the 
irreconcileable  characters  of  accuser,  jury, 
and  judge.  Both  these  measures  have  been 
so  amply  discussed,   in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, and   are,    on  the  very  face  of  them, 
such   glaring   violations  of  constitutional 
law,  coming  home  so  forcibly  to  every  man's 
common  sense,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  make  any  comment  on  them  here.  They 
are,  however,  alone  quite  sufficient  to  prove, 
how  very  differently  the  Foxites  thought 
and  felt,  in  and  out  of  power.     Had  two 
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such  measures,  in  former  times,  been  only 
hinted  at,  these  sturdy  patriots  would  have 
reprobated  them  in  the  severest  language, 
as  the  most  dangerous  and  unjust  encroach- 
ments on  our  mostsaered  rights,  and  would 
have  sounded  the  alarm  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  But  the  mo-  ' 
ment  that  they  could  be  converted  to  their 
personal  advantage,  the  danger  and  the 
injustice  vanished,  and  they  received  their 
most  strenuous  support.  Such  a  sudden 
and  total  dereliction  of  former  principles 
and  professions,  was  sufficient  to  open  every 
one's  eyes  as  to  their  motives ;  aiid  clearly 
explained,  why  they  had  been  so  clamorous 
in  supporting  what  they  denominated  the 
unalienable  rights  of  the  people,  when  in 
opposition;  and  why  they  were  so  eager  to 
surrender  those  rights,  M'hen  in  power. 

These  important  points  being  settled, 
by  which  two  of  their  leading  men  were 
rivetted  to  their  interests,  some  time  was 
taken  up  in  subordinate  official  arrange- 
ments ;  in  discarding  old  servants  of  the 
public,  to  make  room  for  old  friends  of 
the  party.  Every  office  was  absolutely 
ransacked ;  and  such  was  the  indiscrimi- 


nate  voracity  of  the  candidates,  that  the 
most  inferior  stations  were  seized  upon  with 
the  keenest  avidity.  So  little  delicacy,  or 
even  decorum,  was  displayed  in  many  of 
these  changes,  that,  in  various  instances, 
the  credit  of  the  administration  was  deeply 
disgraced .  Even  in  the  higher  departments, 
the  strangest  anomalies  were  committed, 
and  so  many  urgent  claims  were  preferred 
from  different  quarters,  that  considerable 
confusion  was  every  where  apparent.  Mr, 
Fox  was  so  incessantly  besieged  by  the 
numerous  clan  of  his  old  and  needy  asso- 
ciates ;  so  many  obscure  adventurers  were 
petitioners  to  his  bounty  ;  that  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  one  day  exclaimed,  in  the 
anguish  of  his  heart,  ''  What,  in  God's 
name,  can  I  do  more  ?  we  are  already  three 
in  a  bed."  It  was  however,  at  last  deter- 
mined, among  other  discreet  appointments, 
that  ]\Ir.  Sheridan  should  be  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  and  Mr.  Davison  treasurer  of  the 
ordnance  ;  that  ]\Ir.  Tierney,  who  had  been 
tossed  about  like  a  shuttlecock  from  one 
party  to  the  other,  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  board  of  controul ;  that  the  great 
seal  of  Scotland  should  be  taken  from  th^ 
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Duke  of  Gordon,  and  consigned  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  that  Mr. 
Erskine,  who  had  scarcely  ever  been  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  even  as  a  visitor,  should 
be  appointed  lord  high  chancellor ;  that 
General  Fox,  who  had  already  received 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  military  appoint- 
ments in  the  king's  gift,  should  commence 
a  diplomatic  career,  and  supersede  Mr. 
Elliot  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Palermo  ; 
that  Mr.  Sinoleton,  Lord  Cornwallis's  son- 
in-law,  and  the  only  connection  of  that 
illustrious  nobleman  in  the  employ  of  go- 
vernment should  make  room,  at  the  ord- 
nance office,  for  Colonel  Mac  JMahon  ; 
and  that  George  Hanger,  in  remuneration 
for  his  long  and  faithful  services,  should 
be  gratified  with  a  troop  of  horse  artillery 
worth  1000/.  per  annum. 

Scarcely  were  these  arrangements  gone 
through,  when  negotiations  for  peace  were 
entered  upon  with  France.  The  history  of 
these  negotiations  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  every  one  knows  how  strangely 
they  wei'e  commenced,  how  strangely  they 
were  protracted,  and  how  strangely  they 
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were  terminated.  They  fortunately  did 
not  lead  to  that  worst  of  all  consequences^ 
a  revolutionary  peace  ;  but  they  as  cer- 
tainly, during  the  six  months  which  they 
were  entertained,  by  relaxing  the  exertions, 
were  detrimental  to  the  interests,  of  the 
country.  Whether  or  no  our  ministers 
were  duped  by  the  artifices  of  Talleyrand, 
must  continue  matter  of  opinion  ;  but 
surely  Talleyrand  could  have  wished  for  no 
more  advantageous  result  from  his  pretend- 
ed desire  of  tranquillity,  than  the  apathy 
which,  during  these  tedious  conferences, 
characterized  the  British  government. 

Buonaparte  had  already  determined  on 
his  attack  on  Prussia.  It  was  evidently, 
therefore,  to  him,  an  object  of  high  import- 
ance, to  conceal  his  design  from  us,  and, 
by  his  assurances,  to  fortify  the  hope,  which 
our  Cabinet  had  so  strangely  conceived, 
and  to  which  it  so  foolishly  adhered — that 
peace  was  at  hand.  The  constant  ambi- 
guity and  prevarication  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, added  to  their  eternal  shifting 
from  basis  to  basis,  were,  however,  one 
should  have  thousjht.  sufficient  indications 
of  the  ultimate  issue,  and,  many  months 
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before  the  negotiations  were  broken  off, 
would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  men,  less  in- 
fatuated in  favour  of  French  honesty,  and 
less  insensible  to  the  dignity  and  the  inter- 
ests of  their  own  country. 

Biuid    and    inert,     however,    as    they 
w6re,  Buonaparte's   precipitate  departure 
from   Paris,  with    his   confidential   minis- 
ter,   the  deep -plotting    Talleyrand,  leav- 
ing  a    very  subordinate   agent  to  adjust 
matters  with  the  British  ambassador,  did 
begin  to  awaken  suspicion  in  their  breasts, 
and  to  present  to  their  hitherto  obscured 
optics,   a  glimmering  outline  of  the  scene 
which  was  speedily  to  ensue.     The  King  of 
Prussia's  fate  was  soon  determined,  and  al- 
though it  was  certainly  to  be  chiefly  ascrib- 
ed to  his  own  obstinate  folly,  as  well  as  to 
the  treachery,  cowardice,  avarice,  and  stu- 
pidity, which  prevailed  in  his  cabinet  and 
in  his  army  ;  yet  it  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  our  ministers,  with  the  exer- 
tion of  a  little  more  foresight  and  diligence, 
a  little  more  ingenuity  and  address,  and  a 
little  more    distrust   of  the  views  of  the 
French  government,  might  have  procured 
that   degree  of  information,  and  have  re- 
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sorted  to  that  mode  of  action,  which  might 
have  paved  the  way  to  more  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances. The  Prussian  monarch,  des- 
titute botli  of  aid  and  of  counsel,  was  at 
once  overwhehned,  and,  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  commencement  of  liostilities,  we 
iind  him  a  fugitive  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  his  dominions.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  generous  interposition  of  Russia,  he 
was,  beyond  redemption,  lost.  It  is, 
therefore,  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  sus- 
tained by  the  fidelity,  the  gallantr}^  and 
the  genius  of  the  officers,  directing  the  in- 
trepid valour  of  his  troops,  that  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  has  been  rescued  from  total 
subjugation.  Buonaparte  has  found  in 
Bennigsen  an  adversary  every  way  able 
to  cope  with  him,  and  this  novice  in  com- 
mand, has  hitherto,  in  every  encounter, 
Ibiled  his  efforts,  and  eclipsed  his  miK- 
tary  fame. 

What,  however,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
late  ministers  at  this  awful  and  eventful 
epoch,  which,  during  their  continuance  in 
office,  was  protracted  through  a  period  of 
nearly  six  months  ?     What  assistance  did 
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they  administer  to  tjie  support  of  Russia  r 
What  measures  did  they  adopt  to  conci- 
liate the   monarch  of  that  powerful  coun- 
try ;  to  stimulate  him  to  a  continuance  of 
exertion  ;  to   prevent   him    from    retiring 
from  the  contest  in  disgust  ?  What  did  they 
do,  to  induce  him  to  persevere  in  a  struggle, 
which,  cordially  persisted  in,  may  yet  pos- 
sibly restore  Europe  to  law,  rehgion,  civi- 
lization and  tranquillity  ;   which  may  yet 
Inirl   the  tyrants  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Naples,  from  the  seat  of  usurpation  and 
violence  ;  and  which  niay  yet  restore  their 
thrones  to  the  rightful  owners  ?     What,  I 
ask,    did  they   do,  to  effect  this  mighty 
purpose  ?     What  aid   did  they  Contribute 
towards  tlie  accomplishment  of  an  object, 
which  seemed  once  more  attainable,  and 
on  which  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
the  present  race,  and  of  future  generations, 
^  &o  essentially  depend?     Did  they  provide 
men  ?  Did  they  even  provide  money  ?  Did 
■they  pursue  any  line  of  conduct  which 
Was  likely  to  link   in  closer  union  the  in- 
terests    and   views   of  the   two  empires  ? 
Grand    expeditions    were    indeed    talked 
of,  and  several   thousand   soldiers    were. 
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for  many  weeks,  detained  on  board  of 
transports,  from  which  they  were  disem- 
barked and  re-embarked,  over  and  over 
again,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
health,  and  the  great  inconvenience  of  tlie 
service,  independently  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  which  was  incurred.  But,  after  all 
these  delusive  demonstrations,  was  a  single 
man  sent  to  that  destination,  where  his 
presence  was  likely  to  be  serviceable  to 
the  common  cause  ?  A  large  army  of  Bri- 
tish troops  was  assembled  in  Sicily,  but 
to  what  purpose;  except  to  waste  their 
time  in  inactivity,  and  to  reflect  some  addi- 
tional lustre  on  the  insignificance  of  the 
court  of  Palermo  ?  Whilst  niakino;  this  re- 
mark,  I  am  as  far  as  any  man  from  beiiisj 
forgetful  of  the  gallant  achievements  of 
our  little  army  in  Calabria,  or  of  the  tran- 
scendent merits  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
command  was  entrusted.  The  battle  of 
Maida  has  immortalized  the  memory  ot' 
Sir  John  Stuart,  and,  as  long  as  time 
shall  last,  has  associated  his  name  with, 
every  heroic  virtue.  But  whiLit  I  admire 
this  brilliant  exploit  ;  whilst  I  participate 
HI  the  joy,  the  glory,  and  the  pride  of  it. 
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as  sincerely  as  any  inhabitant  of  these  do- 
minions ;  I  may  be  allowed  to  inquire,  in 
what  way  it  has  been  serviceable  to  us  in 
a  political  point  of  view.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
afforded  one  additional  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  which  we  have  always  maintained, 
of  the  superiority  of  British  over  French 
troops.     But  this  opportunity  might  have 
presented  itself  to  greater  advantage  else- 
where ;  and,  in  other  respects,  what  have 
been  its  consequences  ?  Has  it  infused  into 
the  breasts  of  the  Calabrians  any  additional 
spirit  ?  has  it  prevented  their  country  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  usurper  of  the  throne 
of  Naples:  or  were  there,  at  any  period, 
reasonable  grounds  of  expectation,  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  such  effects?  Had 
this  army,  now    swelled  to  30,000  men, 
been  landed  at  a  seasonable  time  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  or  the  north  of  Italy  ; 
or  had  it  co-operated  with  the  Russians 
in  Dalmatia ;  or  had  it,  at  such  a  moment 
as  this,  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land or  Sweden ;  or  had  it  even  been  kept 
in  England,  to  undertake,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  military  strength  of  France, 
some  daring  enterprize  against  that  coun- 
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try  ;  something  might  have  been  achieved, 
more  worthy  of  their  ardent  and  patriotic 
zeal,  and  more  detrimental  to  the  opera- 
tions of  an  insatiable  and  implacable  foe. 

It  is  indeed  altogether  unaccountable, 
and  betrays,  either  the  most  stupid  igno- 
rance, or  the  most  unpardonable  sloth, 
^and  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  subject  of 
parliamentary  inquiry,  that,  during  the 
six  eventful  months,  which  Buonaparte 
had  been  absent  from  France,  after  having 
completely  drained  it  of  regular  troops  ; 
that  with  the  absolute  and  undisputed  do- 
minion of  the  seas  ;  that  with  the  trea- 
sures and  the  strength  of  this  powerful 
empire  at  their  disposal ;  no  one  enter- 
prize  should  have  been  undertaken,  or 
even  thought  of,  hostile  to  that  king- 
dom. Whilst  Buonaparte  was  fighting 
with  the  ivhole  of  his  military  strength,  at 
the  distance  of  above  a  thousand  miles 
from  any  part  of  the  British  islands,  our 
late  governors  could  not  surely  have  been 
so  very  simple  as  to  entertain  fears  of  a 
sudden  invasion  ?  Why  then,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  was  not  some  plan  con- 
certed, which,  in  all  human  probabilitv, 
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would  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
If  indeed  it  had  failed  in  its  complete  ac- 
complishment, it  could  not  have  failed 
altogether.  It  would,  at  least,  have  oc- 
casioned a  diversion  in  favour  of  our  allies  : 
it  would  have  distracted  Buonaparte's  at- 
tention :  it  would  have  alarmed  his  fears  : 
and,  even  in  that  way,  must  have  been 
productive  of  consequences  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  common  cause.  Had  we 
wanted  our  troops  back,  our  ships  were 
always  in  readiness,  and  the  loss  which  we 
were  likely,  even  under  partial  disappoint- 
ment to  suffer,  could  never,  by  any  sound 
politician,  be  placed  in  competition  with 
the  benefits  which,  in  the  event  of  full 
success,  would  have  been  indisputably  in- 
sured. But  our  government  seem  to  have 
totally  forgotten  one  sound  maxim  in  po- 
litics :  that,  without  risk,  no  great  achieve- 
ment caa^-1^  performed.  So  little  did 
the  boldness  of  enterprise  mingle  with  their 
deliberations,  tljat,  during  the  thirteen 
months  which  they  held  the  reins  of  em- 
pire, the  t'jength  and  resources  of  the 
state  were  c^^"^T>letely  paralyzed,  and  Great 
Britain,  with    her  mighty  revenue,    her 
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powerful  armies,  and  her  invincible  fleets, 
accomplished  little  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  puny  exertions  of 
some  petty  state. 

If  we  extend  our  views  to  remote  parts 
of  the  globe,  nothing  of  a  favourable  com- 
plexion is  still  to  be  perceived  ;    nothing 
which  is  indicative  of  concert  or  of  strength, 
or  which  stamps,  even  on  failure,  the  mark 
of  intellectual  vigour.    The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  is  the  only  post  of  any  im- 
portance that  has  lately  surrendered  to  our 
arms,  was  acquired  in  consequence  of  an 
expedition  fitted  out  by  their  predecessors 
in  office,  and  the  value  of  which,  from  that 
very  circumstance,  was  very  unbecomingly 
depreciated  by  them.    Sir  Home  Popham's 
expedition  against  Buenos  Ay  res,  I   cer- 
tainly shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate.     A 
court  martial  has  pronounced  judgment  on 
its  merits  ;    and  although,  if  it  could  have 
been  retained,  it  might  have  been  rendered 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  country,  yet, 
unauthorized  as  it  was  by  the  government, 
and  even  unknown,  it  certainly,  with  such 
an  inadequate  force,  must  be  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  character  of  a  rash  experi- 
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ment.     But  how  happened  it,  that  these 
gentlemen,  until  they  heard  of  its  loss,  were 
so  delighted  with  its  capture  ;    and  that, 
in  their  joy  at  the  intelligence  of  its  posses- 
sion, they,  overlooked  the  disobedience  of 
orders  by  which  it  had  been  gained  ?    How 
happened  it,  that,  if  they  considered  it  as 
untenable,  they  encouraged  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers   to    engage    in    com- 
mercial intercourse  with ;  it  and  that,  in  their 
apparent  zeal  to  promote  this  association  of 
interests,  they  seemed  almost  to  lose  sight  of 
the  rancorous  enmity  with  which  they  had 
uniformly  pursued  the  gallant  officer  who 
had  been  the  instrument  of  success.     It  is 
also   a  curious  coincidence,   that,   whilst 
they  were  carrying  on  a  prosecution  against 
the  obnoxious  Sir   Home  Popham,  who 
stood  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  disobedience 
of  orders,   their  favourite  Colonel   Crau- 
furd   should    have   committed    a   similar 
act  of  indiscretion,  by  which  several  ships 
have,  for  a  time,  been  lost  to   the  naval 
service,  and  for  which  he  will  also,   no 
doubt,  by  and  by,  be  made  accountable. 

In  the  West  Indies  all  has  been  vapid 
and   still.       No   one    event   of   import- 
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ance,  either  serviceable  or  injurious,  has 
arisen.  Nor  has  any  thing,  deserving  of 
notice,  occurred  in  the  East  Indies,  ex- 
cept the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  busi- 
ness' at  Vellore,  from  all  participation  iu 
which,  I  am  happ}^  in  being  able,  com- 
pletely to  acquit  the  government  at  home. 
The  various  diplomatic  arrangements 
which  took  place,  whilst  they  continued  in 
power,  next  demand  our  attention.  In  these, 
the  grossest  errors  were  committed,  and  per- 
sons most  unfit  for  the  office  were,  in  many 
instances,  appointed.  Among  the  leading 
characters,  which  they  introduced  into  this 
line,  was  Lord  Lauderdale,  a  nobleman  cer- 
tainly not  very  popular  in  this  country,  and 
who  had  been  an  early  and  professed  admirer 
of  that  horrible  revolution,  which  dissolved 
the  privileged  orders  of  society  of  which  he 
is  himself  a  member^  and  which  has  been 
the  prolific  source  of  those  dreadful  cala- 
mities with  which  Europe  has,  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  been  visited.  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  been  a  friend  to  his 
country,  he  had  been  a  friend  to  the  party  ; 
and  their  gratitude  deemed  him  worthy 
of  reward.      He  was   originally   destined 


for  India,  and  had  been  nominated  to  the 
hitjhest  and  most  lucrative  office  in  that 
distant  part  of  the  empire.  The  objections 
however  to  him  were  so  msurmountable, 
on  the  side  of  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  whose  approbation  is  ne- 
cessary to  confirm  the  choice  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  that,  after  considerable 
altercation  between  the  opposing  parties, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  retreat  from  the 
struggle.  In  remuneration  for  this  signal 
and  mortifying  disappointment,  which 
must  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the 
noble  lord  n6  very  flattering  testimony  of 
public  esteem,  he  received  as  a  sinecure 
the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  and  was  after- 
wards pitched  upon  as  a  proper  person  to 
conduct  the  negotiation  which  had  been 
opened  with  France.  The  Marquis  of 
Douglas  was,  about  the  same  time,  ap- 
pointed ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  A  perfect  novice  in  politics, 
untrained  to  the  duties  of  office,  he  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  any 
of  those  qualifications  which,  at  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  ought  to  have  recom- 
mended him  to  such  a  distinction.     In  this 
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country  he  was  totally  unknown,  except, 
as  a  person  who  had  rendered  himself  ridi- 
culous by  aping,  in  his  dress,  the  German 
costume.  After  loitering  away  his  time 
for  several  months  in  England,  in  choosing 
his  service  of  plate,  and  stocking  his  ward- 
robe, he,  at  length,  set  out  for  his  destina- 
tion ;  and,  during  a  residence  of  a  few 
months  at  St.  Petersburgh,  has^  contrived, 
completely  to  dissatisfy  his  own  country- 
men, and  to  disgust  the  court  at  which  he 
is  accredited. 

Both  our  political  and  commercial  con- 
nections with  Russia  have,  indeed,  been 
lately  most  lamentably  neglected.  Even 
the  treaty  of  commerce  which  was  con- 
cluded by  Lord  St.  Helens  a  few  years 
back,  and  which  was  so  likely  to  perpetu- 
ate a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
empires,  has  been  allowed  to  expire,  with- 
out any  provision  having  been  effected  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  foctories  esta- 
blished in  various  parts  of  the  Russian 
dominions .  In  consequence  of  this  shame- 
ful omission,  British  merchants  are  now 
resident  there,  on  the  same  footing  as 
Russian  subjects,  the  emperor,  as  a  despo- 
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tic  monarch,  having  it  in  his  power  to  de- 
tain them,  or  to  oppress  them,  as  he  shall 
think  fit.*  In  this  dilemma,  they  lately 
applied  to  Lord  Douglas  as  the  represen- 


*\  In  obedience  to  an  ukase,  issued  on  the  1st  of  January  last, 
foreign  merchants,  not  protected  by  any  particular  treaty, 
among  other  hardships,  are  subjected  to  the  following.  If  they 
do  not  choose  to  become  altogether  Russian  subjects,  they  must 
become  foreign  guests,  in  which  capacity  they  are  liable  to  a 
heavy  tax  on  capital ;  they  are  amenable  to  the  town  lawsj  they 
must  contribute  their  quota  of  the  expences  and  burdens  of  the 
town  in  which  they  reside ;  they  must  dispose  of  particular 
articles  of  commerce  to  particular  guilds;  and  they  must,  if  re- 
quired, submit  their  commercial  concerns^to  the  inspection  of 
tlie  magistrates.  If  Aey  wish  to  quit  the  country,  they  must 
pay  a  tax  often  per  cent,  on  computed  capital,  instead  of  three 
year's  dues  j  and,  in  addition  to  this,  by  an  old  law  of  the 
country,  which  had  become  obsolete,  but  which  is  again  to  be 
enforced,  the  town  magistracy  has  the  power  of  levying  a  tax 
often  per  cent,  on  the  amount  ©f  capital  supposed  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  country,  without  any  reference  to  that  brought  in, 
which  tax  must  be  paid  before  they  can  be  discharged  from  their 
burghership.  In  case  of  death,  ten  per  cent,  is  deducted  from 
the  property  beqiieathed  to  any  relation  or  friend  resident  in 
other  countries,  and  various  other  vexatious  taxes  on  wills,  and 
on  the  property  of  persons  dying  intestate  are  imposed.  Whilst 
the  treaty  of  commerce  was  in  force,  the  British  factory  at  St. 
Petersburgh  had  the  privilege  of  paying  all  duties,  on  exports 
and  imports,  in  Russian  coin :  they  are  now  obliged  te  pay  in 
rix  dollars  of  Holland,  amounting  to  a  difference  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  tlieir  disadvantage.  The  only  way  of  avoid- 
ing this,  is  to  becom*  a  burgher. 
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tative  of  their  country,  and  as  their  na- 
tural protector,  to  concert  the  plan  which 
it  would  be  most  adviseable  to  pursue^ 
to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties. 
To  this  end,  it  Avas  judged  expedient  to 
draw  up  a  statement  of  the  grievances  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  to  point 
out  those  privileges  which  they  thought 
themselves  justified  in  demanding.  This 
paper  was  delivered  to  his  Excellency,  that 
lie  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  situation  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  neglect  of  their  government ; 
and,  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  ar- 
guments which  might  be  successfully  urged 
in  their  favour.  But  wdiat  does  this  subtle 
politician  do  ?  WJiy  this  very  paper, 
which  contains  many  severe  remarks  on 
the  Russian  character,  and  on  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Emperor,  and  which 
w^as  submitted  to  him  for  his  private  in- 
spection, that  he  might  regulate  his  ap- 
plication by  his  own  discretion,  he  pre- 
sents to  the  Russian  government*.     The 

*  The  memorial  of  the  British  factory  at  St.  Petersburg  to 
Lord  Douglas,  is  dated  1 4th  February  1S07>  and  was  pre- 
seated  on  the  l6t.h,     It  was  accompanied  with  a  letter  of  the 
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liiinisters  were  naturally  surprised  and 
offended  ;  and  thus  has  the  misunderstand- 
ing been  widened,  and  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  par- 
ties, increased.  If  things  should  long  con- 
tinue in  this  state,  that  part  of  the  corn- 
same  date,  containing  a  few  additional  observations^  and  con- 
cluding with  this  remarkable  caution  :  "  the  freedom  with 
which  we  have  offered  our  sentiments,  we  trust,  the  con- 
juncture warrants.  Where  so  much  is  at  stake,  and  the  danger 
so  imminent  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  and  our  countiy,  a 
frank  representation  of  what  we  fear  as  well  as  of  what  we 
feel,  will  surely  be  excused,  not  to  say  approved,  by  your 
Lordship,  and  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  England.  To 
them,  therefore,  we  request  the  favour  of  its  being  transmit- 
ted, without  delay,  arvd  without  reserve.  In  the  mean  time^ 
your  Lordship  will  judge,  how  the  suggestions  it  contains  can 
be  best  employed  to  strengthen  our  cause  at  this  court,  fully 
aware,  as  your  Lordship  no  doubt  must  be,  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  requisite  in  regard  to  committing  either  tlie  factory  or 
Its  deputies  with  a  government,  which  as  yet  recognizes  no 
right  in  any  class,  even  of  natives,  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  a 
minister,  much  less  to  discuss  the  mandate  of  a  Sovereign." 

After  such  a  caution,  what  must  have  been  the  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  of  the  British  factory,  when,  on  the  following 
day,  February  17th,  they  received  a  letter  from  their  Ambas- 
sador, beginning  in  these  terms? 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  v/ill  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  compliment  you  on  the 
memorial  1  received  yesterday,  when  I  inform  }ou,  that  1 
Sent  it  to  his  Excellency  General  Budberg  with  a  note  of  mine 
vTi  the  same  subject."  kc.  &e. 
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iiierce  which  Is  most  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain,  will  infallibly  be  forfeited.  All  our 
substantial  merchants  will  withdraw  as  fast 
as  they  can  wind  up  their  concerns  ;  and 
the  trade  will  be  transferred  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  set  of  needy  or  desperate 
adventurers.  To  repair  the  mischief  which 
has  been  produced,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  present  ministers  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vail on  Lord  Levison  Gower  to  take  his 
immediate  departure  for  St.  Petersburg. 
His  deep  political  knowledge,  joined  to 
his  conciliating  manners,  and  the  personal 
favour  with  which  the  Emperor  has  already 
honoured  him,  ma}'  yet  be  able  to  remedy 
what  has  been  done  by  the  incapacity  of 
our  present  representative,  and  to  fortify 
the  friendly  intercourse  which  has  so  long 
.existed,  and  which  it  is  so  important  to  the 
interests  of  both  empires  to  preserve.  This 
indeed  is  a  moment  at  which  Great  Britaiii 
stands  in  peculiar  need  of  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, moderation  and  address.  It  is  very 
well  known,  and  for  reasons  which  I  do 
not  chuse  to  mention,  that  the  French 
party  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  at  the  headr 
which  is  the  dowager  Empress,  ha^  lately 
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been  gaining  ground,  and  we  must  be 
aware  how  expert  they  are  at  intrigue, 
and  how  well  they  understand  to  turn  any 
cause  of  coohiess  or  dissatisfaction  to  their 
advantage.  The  Emperor,  however,  is  for- 
tunately alive  to  his  interests,  and  may 
still  be  induced  to  combine  them  effectu- 
ally with  ours. 

At  the  court  of  Vienna,  a  court  which, 
however  fallen  in  dignity,  still  prides  itself 
on  the  antiquity  of  its  nobility,  the  splen- 
clour  of  its  appearance,  and  the  forms  of 
its  ceremonial,  the  son  of  an  army  surgeon 
•was  commissioned  to  represent  the  dignity 
of  the  British  nation.     I  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire  by  what  ties,  either  Mr.  Adair  or 
his  father,  were  originally  united  to  Mr. 
Fox's  party  ;  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Adair 
the  son,  some  years  back,  during  a  serious 
difference  pending   between  this  country 
and  Russia,  was  dispatched  by  Mr.  Fox,  as 
a  kind  of  authorized  agent  from  the  oppo- 
sition, to  the    Empress  Catharine ;    and 
that  it  was  for  this  reason,  that  the  pre- 
sent King  of  Sweden,  when    Mr.   Adair 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Pierrepoint, 
for  which  office,  he  was  originally  destined;^ 
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absolutel}'  refused  to  receive  him.  He  said 
that  a  man,  who  had  taken  a  part  against* 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  for  the 
promotion  of  party  views,  was  an  unfit 
person  to  reside,  in  a  pubUc  character,  at 
his  court. 

At  Constantinople,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  has 
been  allowed  to  make  a  solitary  opposition 
to  Sebastiani,  and  iiye  or  six  more  active 
intelligent  Frenchmen,  who,  by  their  in- 
trigues, have  completely  overpowered  the 
British  influence  in  the  Div^n.  Matters 
have  been  carried  to  extremities,  and  a 
rupture  between  the  two  countries  has 
already  taken  place.  When  we  consider 
the  signal  obligations  by  which  the  Porte 
was  bound  to  Great  Britain ;  the  causes 
of  distrust  and  irritation  which  naturally 
alienated  it  from  France  ;  this  revolution 
in  their  political  connexions,  certainly  be- 
speaks much  ii:|ismanagement  on  our  part. 
And  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present, 
when  it  was  so  important  to  the  cause  of 
Europe,  that  Russia  should  be  undisturb- 
ed on  her  southern  frontier ;  and  so  im- 
portant to  ourselves,  as  a  commercial  na- 
tion^    that  no    fresli    commercial   power 
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phould  range  itself  on  the  side  of  our  ene^ 
^lies  ;  it  is  to  be  doubly  regretted  *. 

*  The  energy  which  has  lately  been  displayed  by  our  fleet 
at  Constantinople,  if  the  force  be  adequate  to  secure  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  I  must,  in  common  with  otliers,  applaud.  About 
the  result  we  are  still  however  anxious ;  and,  should  we  not 
succeed,  the  mischief  will  evidently  be  greater  than  if  no  attempt 
Jiad  been  made.  It  must  also  be  allo\yed,  that,  by  previous 
good  management,  not  only  the  losses,  confusion,  and  alarm 
to  which  the  "commercial  wcj-ld  has  been  subjected,  might 
have  been  spared ;  that  the  ships,  detained  before  Constan- 
tinople, might  have  been  wielding  the  Aveapons  of  destructioa 
elsewhere ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  Russian  army,  which  has 
been  employed  in  overrunning  European  Turkey,  might  have 
been  co-operating  with  their  brethren  against  the  foe  of  man- 
kind, on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 

The  capture  of  Monte  Video  is  also  an  event  which  has  di- 
versified the  uniformity  of  inaction.  The  sei-vicehas  been  ably 
and  gallantly  performed.  For  this,  however,  we  are  indebted 
to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who,  under  all  circumstances,  acquit 
themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  national  character, 
^ut  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  government,  that  sends  out  an 
expedition  of  this  kind,  to  take  a  foreign  settlement  regularly 
fortified,  and  amply  garrisoned,  so  insiifficiently  provided  with 
gun-powder  that,  on  the  ninth  day's  siege.  Admiral  Stir- 
ling writes  in  his  dispatch  :  "  the  defence  rhade  by  the  enemy 
protracted,  the  siege  longer  than  was  expected,  and  reduced 
our  stock  of  powder  so  low,  that  the  king's  ships  with  all  the 
transports  and  what  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  had  for  sale,  could 
not  have  furnished  a  further  consumption  for  more  than  two 
days,  when  a  practicable  breach  was  fortunately  made,  and  on 
tlie  3d  instant,  early  in  the  morning,  the  town  and  citadel 
were  most  gallantly  carried  by  storm."— (See  Gazette^  dated 
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Of  infinitely  higher  importance  howevei" 
to  ourselves,  were  our  arrangements  with 
America.  But  to  render  our  views  as  Hable 
to  defeat  as  possible,  Mr.  Merry  was  re- 
called, and  our  interests  were  committed 
to  the  talents  and  discretion  of  one  of  Lord 
Erskine's  sons,  a  young  man  without  know- 
ledge or  experience,  married  to  an  Ame- 
rican lady,  and  having  a  father  Avho  has 
invested,  in  the  funds  of  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  part  of  his  property,  and  who, 
before  he  was  Chancellor,  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  recommending  all  his  clients,  and 
all  his  friends,  to  settle  there,  as  the  only 
region  of  the  globe  where  rational  free- 
dom could  be  enjoyed.  Now  on  what 
principles  of  policy  such  an  appointment 
could  have  taken  place,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  consi-* 
dered  prudent  to  make  it  perfectly  agree- 
able to  America,    and  to  regard  the  in- 

Downing-streetj  April  12th.)  So  that^  had  not  a  breach  been 
fortunately  made,  or  had  the  Spaniards  held  out  two  days 
longer,  we  must  have  inevitably  been  obliged  to  withdraw. 
This  is  a  piece  of  information  to  which  the  public  would  of 
course  never  have  had  access,  had  our  late  wise  ministers  con^ 
tinued  in  office. 
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terests  of  Great  Britain  as  of  secondary 
moment.  Certain  it  is,  that  concessions 
most  miworthy  of  our  honour,  and  most 
injurious  to  our  interests,  have  ah'eady 
been  submitted  to.  The  navigation  laws^ 
'H'hich  have,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
most  eminent  poHtical  writers,  so  long 
been  the  foundation  and  the  support  of 
our  naval  glory  and  our  commercial  pros- 
perity, have  already  received  a  fatal  blow. 
Our  rights  as  a  belligerent  power  to  stop, 
to  search,  and  to  detain,  neutral  vessels, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  the 
carriers  of  the  colonial  property  of  our 
enemies,  have  been  most  unwisely  sur- 
rendered, and  by  the  new  regulations  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  maritime 
code  in  tavour  of  the  Americans,  they,  con- 
jointly with  the  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Dutch,  whom  they  assist,  reap  all  the  ad- 
vantage, and  we  suft<er  all  the  inconve- 
nience and  the  loss.* 

*  Since  the  American  intercourse  bill^  a  treaty  has  been 
agreed  on  between  our  government  and  tlie  American  minister 
in  London,  extending  still  farther  these  injurious  privileges. 
By  this  treaty,  they  are  allowed  openly  to  carry  the  colonial 
produce  of  France  and  Spain  to  the  mother  country,  provided 
it  is  first  taken  to  America^  and  pays  to  tlie  American  goverri-' 
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In  the  whole  of  our  diplomatic  system^ 
there  are,  in  truth,  many  radical  and  strik- 
ing defects,  to  the  existence  of  which  our 

ment  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  which  is  to  be  admitted  as  a 
^roof  of  a  change  of  property.  In  this  manner  will  our  open 
enemies,  by  tlvi  interveniion  of  our  secret  enemies,  receive 
the  produce  of  their  colonies  at  half  the  expence,  at  which 
we,  as  absolute  masters  of  tlie  sea,  can  receive  ours.  The 
trade  of  the  East  Indies  is  also  to  be  throw  n  open  to  tliese  com- 
mercial rivals.  Such  are  the  indulgences  which  we  grant  to 
America,  in  consequence  of  her  insolence,  ingi'atitude,  and 
injustice  towards  us ;  and  at  a  moment  when  she  is  exercising 
all  her  malevolence  against  our  manufactures  by  her  non-im- 
portation regi\lations.  Eut  what  is  still  more  surprising,  and  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  so  tender  have  our  late  ministers  been  of 
givinj  offence,  so  fearful  of  exciting  American  wrath,  that  not  a 
word  is  mentioned  in  this  treaty  about  ovu:  right  to  claim  British 
sailors  from  American  sliips,  which  are  known  to  contain  many 
thousands  of  tliese  brave  and  invaluable  defenders  of  their 
country.  Is  not  this  silence  a  proof  of  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
this  impoi  tant  point  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  that  ourgovemraent,  sub- 
dued by  a  criminal  pusillanimity,  has  been  afraid  to  protect  their 
countrymen,  and  to  assert  our  unquestionable  right  on  a  subject 
which  so  vitally  concerns  us  ?  Has  not  the  American  govern- 
ment naturally  enough  drawn  this  inference  from  our  dastardly 
•  fears;  and  is  it  not  said,  notwitlistanding  the  treaty  is  in  ever, 
re.-pect,  where  it  is  explanatory,  so  favourable  to  tiiem,  and  s.o 
iajimous  to  us,  that,  arguing  from  our  meek  submission  on 
other  points,  and  fiom  the  evident  cowardice  which  our  silence 
betrays  on  this,  they  now  refuse  to  ratify  the  agreement  in  tota. 
unless  v/e  formally  consent  to  this  additional  degradation' 
Fortunately  frr  the  interests  of  this  counf'y,  America  has  now 
a  firmer  erovcrnaient  to  deal  with. 
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being  so  frequently  overreached  by  other 
courts  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  These 
offices,  of  such  material  importance,  are  in 
general  bestowed  either  as  matter  of  fa- 
vour  to  personal  friends,  or  in  consequence 
of  parliamentary  interest.  It  thus  rarely 
happens  that  the  persons  appointed  are  re- 
gularly bred  to  the  business  which  they 
midertake.  When  even  a  lit  man,  both  in 
point  of  talents  and  rank,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  emba,ssy,  he  is  so  unas- 
sisted in  liis  labours,  that  whatever  his 
diligence  and  activity  may  be,  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the  tribe  of 
his  opponents.  The  French  missions,  on 
the  contrary,  have  not  only  uniformly  an 
intelligent  and  enterprising  person  as  a 
leader,  but  he  is  assisted  by  live  or  six 
subordinate  agents,  equally  conversant  in 
the  management  of  affairs,  mining  and 
countermining,  obtaining  information,  se- 
curing interests,  and  intriguing  with  suc- 
cess, wherever  their  talents  can  possibly 
penetrate.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the 
chiefs  of  these  separate  missions  should  be 
completely  on  an  equality,  as  to  personal 
qualifications,  we  should  still  be  outnum- 
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be  red ;  and  this  very  circmnstance  must 
ever  render  the  full  success  of  our  endea- 
vours extremely  hazardous.  To  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  Europe  some  person  of  high 
rank  and  consideration  in  the  state,  some 
person  v/orthy  of  representing  such  a  nation 
as  this,  should  be  sent,  and  under  him 
should  be  placed  several  men  of  talents, 
{nformation,  and  industry,  acquainted  with 
the  manners,  language,  and  politics  of  fo- 
reign countries.  Men  of  this  description, 
it  is  said,  are  with  difficulty  found.  Such 
may  be  the  case,  as  matters  are  at  present 
managed  ;  l^ut  such  men  are  in  abundance, 
and  although  they  might  decline  serving 
under  the  heads  of  our  present  legations ; 
yet  if  people  of  real  distinction  in  the  state 
could  once  be  induced  to  take  the  lead, 
whose  rank  and  character  would  reflect  a 
bistre  on  all  in  emplo\'ment  under  them, 
this  objection  would  be  removed.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  talents, 
experience,  and  even  fortune,  would  think 
himself  honoured  in  contributing  his  assist- 
ance under  Lord  ]\Ialmesbury,  Lord  St. 
Helens,  or  Lord  \Vhit^v'orth,  who  would 
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not  submit  to  be  tutored  by  Mr.  Adair, - 
Mr.  Erskine,  or  Mr.  W^-an. 

In  the   conduct   of  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, two  grand  measures,  one  of  military 
arrangement,  the  other  of  finance,  chiefly 
attract  our  attention.     On  both  of  them, 
which  indeed  must  ever  be  the  case  in  mat-^ 
ters  that  embrace  such  an  extensive  field 
of  speculation,  there  is  great  contrariety  of 
opinion.     The  former  was,   I   fancy,  the 
exclusive  bantling  of  the  late  War  Secre- 
tary,  to   whose  department  it  belonged  ; 
the  latter,  which  was  the  production  of  the 
aggreaate  skill  of  the  cabinet,  was  merely 
introduced  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     With    regard    to    the    first 
plan,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  it  should  be 
characterised  by  a  few  peculiar  features; 
and  that  it  should   partake,  in  some  de- 
gree,   of  the  strange   prejudices  and  ob- 
stinate absurdities  of  its  speculative  au- 
thor.    He,  who  had  so  long  been  talking 
'of  a  plan,  and  boasting  of  his  own  superior 
skill  in  the  contrivance  of  one,  before  he 
came  into  office,  could  not,  with  any  de- 
gree of  credit,  decline  the  task,  when  his 
situation  enabled  him  to  exhibit  what  he 
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liad  promised  to  produce.     So  completeljr, 
liowever,  was  he    puzzled,   amid   the   in- 
tricacies of  schemes  and  systems  ;   so  com- 
pletely blind  or  doul^tful,  as  to  the  effects 
which  they  might  respectively  srenerate ; 
that  he  hesitated  long  before  he  redeemed 
his   pledge ;     and    had    he    not   been    so 
jeered  and   goaded   by   his  adversaries   in 
parliament,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  at 
rest.     A  plan  was,  however,  so  frequently 
called  for,  that  his  reputation  for  ingenuity 
was  at  stake,  and  a  plan  it  was  necessary 
to  brino'  forth.     Whether  it  was  a  ijood 
one,  or  a  bad   one,   was   of  little  conse- 
quence, so   as  it  was   a  plan ;  so  as  it  had 
something  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which 
had  been  with  him  a  source  of  so  much 
ridicule,  and  against  Avhich  he  had  so  furi- 
ously  declaimed.     After  so  long  a  preg- 
nancy, even  an  abortion  was  better  than 
nothing.     Such  I  verily  believe  is  the  au- 
thentic history  of  its  birth.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  absurd,  oppressive,  and  com- 
plicated production,  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  never  ventured  to  enforce  ;  and 
the  nation  is  not  now  likely  to  be  called 
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upon  to  obey  them.  The  only  clause  in 
the  bill  of  which  I  approved,  was  that 
whicli  introduced  recruiting  for  limited 
service,  an  experiment  which  I  ahva3's 
considered  as  worthy  of  trial.  But  even 
this  was  pushed  too  far,  and  it  niii^ht  have 
been  easily  adopted,  under  particular  li- 
mitations, without  affecting  a  radical  alter- 
ation in  the  constitution  of  our  armj'-. 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  many  parts  of  which  were 
admirable,  mi2;ht  have  been  partially 
amended,  vs'ithont  being  totally  annulled  ; 
and  if  ]\Ir.  Windham  had  been  governed 
more  by  the  sober  spirit  of  rational  in- 
quiry, and  less  by  the  pride,  the  jealousy, 
and  the  irritable  passions  which  reside  in  his 
breast,  and  which  are  constantly  propelling 
him  to  some  ridiculous  or  dangerous  ex- 
periment, he  might  have  more  justly 
claimed  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  And 
what  are  we  to  say  to  his  impolitic 
and  illiberal  treatment  of  the  volunteers, 
men,  who,  whatever  was  their  military 
skill,  had  come  forward  at  a  moment  of 
unparalleled  peril ;  and  who,  at  considerable 
expence  and  personal  inconvenience,  had 
offered  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
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of  their  country?      How  would  the  na-* 
tions  of   antiquity    have    regarded    their 
children  thus  disposed  r     How  would  the 
orators  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome  have 
commended  their  patriotism,  have  stimu- 
lated their  zeal,  and  have  celebrated  their 
virtues?     Is  not,  in  modern  times,  Ame- 
rica indebted  to  such  bands  for  her  inde- 
pendence, and,  by  the  assistance  of  such 
bands,  did  not  the  repubhcs  of  Holland, 
of  Switzerland,  and  even  of  France,  acquire 
and  consolidate  their  power?     Were  these 
generous  citizens  then  fit  objects  of  selec- 
tion for  tlie  exercise  of  the  splenetic  pas- 
sions of  a  British  senator  ?     Were  they  a 
proper  tlieme  for  the  taunts  and  satire  of 
his  malignant  tongue,  for  the  sarcasms  of 
ridicule,  the  severity  of  rebuke,  and  the 
bitterness  of  contempt  ?     Let  ]\Ir.  Wind- 
ham recollect  that  every  individual  among 
these  patriots  has  a  country  to  which  lie 
is  attached  by  every  tie  of  affection,   in- 
terest, and  duty  ;  and    that  lie   also  pos- 
sesses a  soul  as  well  able  to  appreciate,  and 
better,  perhaps,  inclined  to  appreciate  pro- 
perly^   the  glorious  distinctions  by  which 
his  countrv  is  blessed,  as  that  which  arji- 
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mates  the  breast  of  the  Ri^ht  Honourable 
Gentleman.  Had  Bonaparte  entertained 
the  same  opinions  of  the  spirit  and  the  use 
of  the  volunteers  which  Mr.  Windham  has 
so  industriously  circulated,  he  would  long 
since  have  invaded  this  island,  and,  had  he 
entertained  them  justly,  he  would  long 
since  have  conquered  it.*  Let  us  hope 
that  the  present  Administration  may  yet 
be  able  to  repair  the  mischief  which  Mr. 
Windham  has  so  indiscreetly  occasioned. f 

*  Whilst  making  this  remark,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  great 
superior  value  of  regular  troops,  nor  am  I  at  all  disposed  to  de- 
preciate that  value ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  our  regular 
army  in  England  was  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men. 

f  But  what,  except  mischief,  could  the  most  zealous  among 
TMr.  Windham's  adherents  expect  from  a  man  of  his  peculi;ir 
cast?  From  a  man  in  whose  breast  no  amiable  or  generous 
affection  resides?  Can  tliis  country  ever  forget  his  ingratitude 
to  his  fiiend  and  protector  Mr.  Pitt?  Can  any  inhabitant  of 
this  country  ever  forget,  that,  on  the  motion  in  parliament  for  a 
public  fiineral  in  honour  of  this  departed  and  illustrious  states- 
man, Mr.  Windham  not  only  voted  against  it,  but  declared  that 
during  the  seven  years  which  he  had  acted  with  him  in  the 
cabinet,  he  had  disapproved  of  the  bulk  of  his  measures,  giving 
the  public  to  understand,  that  he  had  conceded  his  opinions  to 
preserve  his  place.  Nor  was  this  all.  H«  not  only  voted  him- 
self, but  he  exerted  all  his  unaccountable  influence  among  his 
new  friends  to  induce  them  to  join  with  him  in  this  act  of 
barbarous  animosity.     Even  the  kind  and  generous  natMre  of 
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Lord  Henry  Petty 's  financial  scheme  pre- 
sents, it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  first  view 
less  to  object  to  than  Mr.  Windham's  mi- 
litary scheme,  and  if  it  is  as  replete  with 
errors,  the  outward  features  of  it  are  cer- 
tainly less  repulsive.  Assurances  of  the 
speedy  diminution  of  the  national  debt 
open  a  cheering  prospect  to  our  contem- 
plation, and  the  relief  from  additional 
taxes,  even  for  one  year,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  palatable  to  all  descriptions  of 
people.  All  the  sound  parts,  however, 
of  Lord  Henry  Petty's  plan  have  incon- 
testably  been  raised  on  those  foundations 
which  were   laid    by    his   illustrious   pre- 

Mr.  Fox  was  entrapped  by  his  artifices.  Who  can,  after  this, 
ever  allow  to  jNIr.  Windham  any  claim  to  the  character  of 
greatness  ?  Who  can,  after  ihisj  ever  admire,  or  love,  or  re- 
spect him?  Envy,  which  corrodes  every  noble  impulse  of  our 
nature,  is  the  animating  spring  of  his  action,  is  the  consuming 
passion  which  has  degraded  his  talents,  and  frittered  away  his 
reputation.  Mr.  Windham  has  chivalry  in  hi>  head,  but  not  in 
his  heart.  He  may  resemble  Don  Quixote  in  selecting  his  ob- 
ject, and  in  planning  his  attack,  but  here  the  likeness  ends.  He 
has  nothing  of  the  kindness  of  temper,  of  the  courtesy  of  de- 
meanour, of  the  facility  of  disposition,  which  compensated  for 
the  fanciful  extravagances  of  that  renowned  knight,  and  which 
make  us  excuse,  in  consideration  of  his  many  amiable  and 
attractive  qualities,  the  errors  of  a  perverted  judgment. 
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decessor,  and  the  same  main  props  and  grand 
sub-divisions  are  every  where  visible.  Mr. 
Pitt,    who  was,   beyond  all   dispute,   the 
greatest  political  arithmetician  which  this 
country,  or  indeed  any  other,  ever  produ- 
ced, framed  the  entire  ground- work  of  our 
financial  prosf>erity ;  and  although  much 
improvement  and  additional  precision  may, 
no  doubt,  be  still  introduced  into  the  in- 
numerable ramifications  of  so  extensive  and 
intricate  a  system,  yet  any  departure  from 
the  basis,  or  from  the  chief  outlines,  will, 
in  pi'oportion  to  the  deviation,  be  found 
on  experiment  erroneous. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  ^Ministers, 
whilst  in  opposition,  had  been  excessively 
vehement  in  depreciating  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  in  holding  up  our 
pecuniary  resources  to  the  public,  as  repos- 
ing on  a  very  frail  foundation,  yet  when  they 
came  into  power,  they  were,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, compelled  to  do  justice  to  ]\Ir.  Pitt's 
fame,  and  to  acknowledge  their  stability. 

It  was  still,  however,  a  great  object  of 
ambition  with  liOrd  Henry  Petty,  and  a 
very  laudable  ambition  it  would  have 
been,  had  he  not  endeavoured  to  feed  it 
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by  detracting  from  the  superior  merits  of 
another,  to  surpass  I\Ir.  Pitt  in  that 
branch  of  poHtical  economy,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  he  >vas  so  eminently 
celebrated.  The  sinking  fund  and  the  war 
taxes,  measures  which  ]\Ir.Pitt  originated, 
and  which  formed  the  substantial  basis 
of  his  financial  system,  it  was  judged 
dangerous  to  remove.  Considerable  in- 
novations were  however  made  in  other  re- 
spects, and  much  legerdemain  was  prac- 
tised to  induce  the  nation  to  believe  what 
it  nevertheless  continues  to  doubt.  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  misled  perhaps  by  otiiers, 
with  the  fervour  of  a  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced mind,  imagined  that  a  mode  of 
liquidating  the  public  debt  had  been  dis- 
covered, which  would  throw  ]\Ir.  Pitt's 
calculations  completely  in  the  shade,  and 
create  for  himself  an  unclouded  and  im- 
mortal reputation.  That  his  prognosti- 
cations might  derive  importance  from  the 
space  of  timevrhich  they  occupied,  he  pre- 
dicted ^11  that  was  to  happen  for  twenty 
years  to  come ;  little  reflecting,  that  any 
man  v.ho,  in  this  mysterious  age,  pretends 
to  forecast  the  events  of  such  a  lengthened 
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period,  must,  to  a  moral  certainty,  be 
wrong.  The  data  on  which  he  builds  his 
system,  being  governed  by  contingent  cir- 
cumstances, must  with  those  circumstances 
infahibly  vary.  What,  in  fact,  can  be  more 
absurd,  than  to  imagine  that  our  trade 
will  for  the  next  twenty  years  remain  at 
its  present  extent,  when  we  know,  that 
the  unexampled  prosperity  which  it  has 
reached,  is,  in  a  «reat  degree,  occasioned 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  war, 
which  has  expelled  all  our  old  commercial 
rivals  from  the  field  of  competition  ?  Yet 
on  suppositions  such  as  this  depends  the 
solidity  of  his  Lordship's  expectations. 
In  order  also  to  make  it  look  prettier  on 
paper,  he  has  omitted  placing  on  the  debit 
side,  foreign  subsidies,  and  army  extraor- 
dinaries,  two  enormous  drains,  which  must 
unavoidably  be  felt  as  long  as  the  war 
continues.  He  also,  by  the  trick  of  his 
supplementary  loans,  borrows  from  one 
fund  what  he  redeems  in  another,  and  im- 
der  this  striking  disadvantage,  that  he  bor- 
rows at  compound  interest.  Lord  Jlenry 
Petty 's  promises  are  then  a  mere  delu- 
sion ;  for  what  is  paid  into  one  hand  is 
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taken  from  the  other,  and  the  applica-^ 
lion  of  one  fund  to  the  discharge  of  ano- 
ther can  only  occasion  the  introduction  of 
error  and  confusion.  Even  the  exonera- 
tion from  taxes  is  not  entitled  to  tliat  ge- 
neral approbation  which  the  feelings  of 
those  individuals  who,  delighted  vrith  im- 
mediate benefits,  disregard  future  evils, 
liave  led  them  to  bestow.  It  has  at  least 
])een  so  far  premature,  that  if,  after  all, 
our  situation  should  require  additional 
burdens,  they  will  now  be  granted  with 
much  additional  reluctance.  By  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  administration,  his 
Lordship  will  escape  the  odium,  but  he 
"vvill  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. So  very  flimsy  and  inaccurate  have 
been  his  calculations ;  so  foolishly  dc- 
-sirous  has  he  shewn  himself  of  holding 
out  to  the  nation  false  hopes,  that  even 
in  the  few  weeks  which  intervened,  be- 
tween the  submission  of  his  plan,  and 
the  opening  of  his  budget,  he  disco- 
vered the  necessity  of  adding  3,000,000 
to  the  12,200,000  which  he  had  confi- 
dently declared  would  be  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Exchequer.     But  he  was 
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in  quest  of  popularity,  and  he  wanted  to 
give  some  convincing  proof  to  the  nation, 
that  the  grasp  of  liis  compreliension  left 
his  predecessor  far  behind.  lie  was  thus 
resolved,  at  all  events,  to  risk  the  expe- 
riment, and  he  determined  that  the  coun- 
try, should  for  one  year  at  least,  be  exonC'? 
rated  frqm  taxes.  A  bold  and  wise  statesman 
would,  on  the  contrary,  have  proceeded  in 
bis  task,  ungracious  as  it  was,  and  woul4 
jiianfully  have  continued  the  burden  till  he 
could  have  relieved  with  certainty.  If  he 
erred,  he  would  have  erred  with  safety,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  far  better  to  continue  a  bur- 
den than  to  renew  it  after  a  temporary 
remission  ;  and  when  it  became  prudent 
to  remove  it  altogether,  the  accumulation 
of  i\\e  overplus  would  have  proportion- 
^bly  increased  the  benefit. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  important  part  of 
this  discussion,  viz.  the  cause  which  im- 
mediately occasioned  the  late  ministerial 
revolution.  It  lias  been,  on  both  sides,  a 
good  deal  misrepresented  by  party  zeal. 
On  one  side,  much  of  tlie  truth  lias  been 
suppressed  ;  on  the  other,  it  has  been 
^omewliat  exaggerated.      It  is,  however, 
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particularly  interesting  to  the  British  pub-* 
lie,  that  the  question  should  be  fairly 
before  them,  and  that  the  King's  cha- 
racter, which,  in  many  instances,  has  been 
so  freely  handled,  and  in  some  so  grossly 
reviled,  should  be  vindicated  b}-  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts  as  they  arose. 

It  had,  avowedly,  been  long  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  ]\Iajest3''s  late  Ministers, 
to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  tlie  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. Lord  Grenvillc  had  himself,  in 
the  month  of  April  1805,  pleaded  their 
cause  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  he  had 
been  powerfully  assisted  in  his  object  by- 
his  late  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. ]Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville 
entertained,  on  this  point,  similar  senti- 
ments, and  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  the 
year  1801,  they,  with  several  other  lead- 
ing characters,  resigned  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  in  consequence  of 
the  decided  opposition  which  they  met 
with  in  the  highest  quarter,  and  which 
created  an  impossibility  of  carrying  their 
measure  into  execution.  When  the  admini- 
stration of  Lord  Sid  mouth  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Pitt  wasa^ain  called  to  the  councils  of 
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his  sovereign,  and  his  great  and  generotis 
soul,  which  was  ever  ready  to  submit  to 
personal  sacriiices  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, easily  devised  a  mode  of  reconciling 
the  suspension  of  his  private  opinion  with 
the  dischariie  of  his  public  duty.  In  the 
inemorable  debate  which  took  place  on. 
this  interesting  topic,  it  was  explicitly  de- 
clared, both  by  ]Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Gren- 
villc,  that  no  pledge  had  been  given  by 
them  to  the  Catholics  ;  so  that  they  both 
stood  completely  absolved  from  any  charge 
of  inconsistency,  in  accepting,  at  different 
periods,  the  offer  which  was  made  to  them 
of  a  return  to  power.  ^Vhilst  Mr.  Pitt 
lived,  the  Cath  jlics  made  no  further  ap- 
plication, either  to  Parliament,  or  to  the 
Administratioii,  and  seemed  patiently  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decided  judgment,  which 
had  been  prono\niccd  by  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  on  the  merits  of  their  pe- 
tition. AVhc!!  Mv.  Fox  came  into  oifice, 
the  question  Y»as  again  agitated,  but,  aware 
of  the  insurmountable  obstacle  which  ex- 
isted, his  discretion  deterred  hiin  from 
risking  a  removal,  and  he  easily  persuad- 
ed the  leading  uieii  among  the  CathoUcs  to 
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desist.  Oil  Mr.  Fox*s  death,  the  conse- 
qiieric-.  of  his  party,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Grenvilles,  was  completely  echpsed, 
and  Lord  Grenville  became,  Avhat  Mr. 
Fox  had  been,  the  paramount  chief.  The 
reserve  which  ^Ir.  Fox's  decided  ascen- 
dancy and  predominant  genius  had  com- 
manded from  the  inferior  talents  of  his 
friends  ;  that  humble  deference  with  which 
his  adherents  bowed  to  his  opinions,  being 
removed  ;  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  re- 
vived, and  their  zeal  again  became  active. 
They  Avere  well  acquainted  with  Lord 
Grenville's  private  sentiments,  and  they 
naturally  suspected,  that  if,  through  the 
medium  of  the  other  members  of  the  Ca- 
binet, they  could  induce  him  again  to 
bring  forward  the  measure,  they  should 
have  some  chance  of  overpowering  the  re- 
luctance of  the  King.  Strong  representa- 
tions were  accordingly  made  by  them  to 
the  government  in  Ireland,  which,  through 
his  Majesty's  ^linisters  there,  were  for- 
warded to  the  Cabinet  in  London.  A 
correspondence  immediately  commenced, 
in  which  the  policy  of  the  measure,  hav- 
ing been  fully  canvassed,  they  at  length 
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r 
agreed  on  the  propriety  of  pointing  out 

to  the  King  their  opinion  of  the  necessity 
of  granting  further  indulgences  to  his 
Irish  Roman  CathoHc  subjects.  Pur- 
suant to  their  decision,  this  unpleasant 
business  was  forthwith  opened  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, who,  after  much  argument  and  soU- 
citation,  consented  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Irish  act  of  1793  *  to  the  other 
parts  of  his  European  empire.  But  tliis 
consent  was  not  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty, and  he  concluded  the  conference 
by  saying,  that  he  gave  it  with  reluctance, 
and  that  no  consideration  should  induce 
him  to  go  a  step  farther.  This  assurance  was 
sufficiently  positive,  and  their  instructions 
were  sufficiently  distinct ;  nor,  after  such 
an  explanation,  was  it  well  possible  for  any 
mistake  to  arise.  Intelligence  of  this  ar- 
rangement was  immediately  transmitted  to 
Ireland  ;  but  it  was  couched  in  such  ambi- 
guous terms,  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, nor  Mr.  Elliot,  nor  the  Catholics  to 

*  The  Irish  act  of  1793  enables  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to 
hold  commissions  in  the  army,  in  Ireland,  as  high  as  the 
tank  of  general^  but  does  not  allow  them  to  be  on  the  staff. 
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whom  it  was  shewn,  could  comprehend 
it.  We  naturally  stop  here,  to  inquire, 
what  could  have  been  the  reason  of  such 
a  want  of  precision  in  so  important  a 
document?  The  Kinsf^s  declaration  ad- 
mitted  of  no  misconstruction ;  nor  did 
Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Erskine,  or  Lord 
Ellenborough,  entertain  the  remotest  doubt 
respecting  its  interpretation.  They  were 
all  along  convinced,  that  his  INIajesty  ne- 
ver intended  to  go  beyond  the  act  of  1793. 
Was  there  any  difficulty  in  explaining  this 
to  the  Irish  government,  or  were  LordGren- 
ville,  and  Lord  Howick,  poor  simple  men ! 
so  totally  ignorant  of  the  import  of  words, 
as  to  be  unable  to  state,  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage, so  clear  a  proposition  ?  Yet,  had 
they  designed  to  be  explicit,  such  would 
have  been  the  inference.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  this  unaccountable  want  of 
perspicuity,  the  Catholics  inquired  of  Mr. 
Elliot,  whether  all  the  commissions  in  the 
army  and  navy  were  to  be  thrown  open  to 
them.  Mr.  Elliot  doubted  ;  and,  fearful 
of  committing  himself  by  giving  a  positive 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  wrote  to  Eng- 
land for  instructions. 
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This  dispatch  from  Mr.  Elliot,  it  must 
be  showed,  was  no  unimportant  conunu- 
nication.  It  sugoested  no  trifling  depar- 
ture from  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
positively  agreed  on,  between  the  King 
and  his  Ministers,  and  to  which  his  Ma- 
jesty had  given  his  rductaat  consent,  coup- 
ling it  with  a  declaration,  that  no  consider 
ration  should  induce  him  to  go  a  step  farther. 
Ministers,  who  entertained  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of 
tlieir  Sovereign,  and  who  were  desirous  to 
avoid  those  inconveniences  which  must 
arise  to  public  business,  in  consequence  of 
misconception  on  great  legislative  ques- 
tions, would  naturally,  before  they  replied 
to  this  dispatch,  have  been  very  anxious  for 
a  personal  interview  with  the  King,  in  order 
precisely  to  ascertain  his  sentiments  re- 
specting it.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  I 
say,  if  the  M misters  (who  are  also  termed, 
the  King's  confidential  servants  J  in  conse- 
quence of  further  deliberations  in  the  Ca- 
binet, founded  on  this  dispatch,  had  con- 
ceived further  concessions  prudent,  it  was 
indisputably  their  bounden  duty,  to  make 
Iiis  Majesty  instantly  acquamted  with  their 
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opinions,  and  to  ascertain,  before  any  steps 
were  taken  in  Parliament,  whether  the 
royal  compliance  could  be  secured.  So 
firuiiy  convinced,  however,  were  they  of 
the  contrary,  that  they  deemed  it  bcst  not 
to  consult  him  at  all,  but  to  take  their 
chance,  wlien  they  had  hurried  the  mea- 
sure through  the  Commons  and  the  Lords, 
of  forcibly  overpowering  the  King's  scru- 
ples, and,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
compelling  his  consent. 

To  accomplish  this  design  a  great  deal 
of  contrivance  being  requisite,  the  follow- 
ing plan  was  resorted  to,  as  most  likely  to 
insure  success.  It  was  agreed  to  send  ]\Ir. 
Elliot's  dispatch  to  the  King,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  comment  or  notification, 
such  as  is  usually  attached  to  papers  of 
importance,  to  spare  his  Majesty  time  and 
unnecessary  trouble,  by  at  once  informing 
him  of  the  substance,  and  directing  his  at- 
tention to  those  particular  passages  which 
most  require  it.  If  the  observation  of  this 
general  rule  be  requisite  on  any  occasion,  it 
was  surelypeculiarly  soonthis,  not  only  from 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  dispatch,  but 
also  from  their  previous  knowledge  of  the 
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King's  opinion  respecting  its  contents.  It 
was,  notwithstanding,  conveyed  to  him  at 
Windsor,  in  one  of  the  usual  boxes,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever.  His  Ma- 
jesty of  course  considered  it,  as  mere 
matter  of  form,  as  a  document  with  the 
contents  of  which  he  was  alread)^  acquaint- 
ed, and  to  which  he  had  agreed  ;  and  which, 
not  requiring  his  perusal,  he  returned  it 
"without  having  opened  it,  consequently 
without  observation. 

Now,  if  the  omission  of  this  usually  ac- 
eompanying  comment  had  been  uninten^ 
tional  ;  if  it  had  arisen  from  a  casual  over- 
sight committed  in  the  hurry  of  business  ; 
the  total  silence  of  the  King  was  quite  suffi- 
cient, not  only  to  excite  surprise,  not  only  to 
awaken  suspicion  that  some  mistake  had 
happened,  but  to  create  an  anxiety  to  rec-^ 
tify  it  by  a  personal  interview.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  influenced  by  these  con-p- 
siderations,  they  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  but 
instantly  interpret  the  total  silence,  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty,  into  an  unqualified 
consent.  Having  brought  the  affair  to  this 
siage,  they  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to 
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write  to  Ireland  in  equivocal  terms ;  and, 
in  their  second  dispatch,  they  inform  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  that  a/l  conunisaions  in  the 
army  and  navy  are  to  be  thrown  open  to 
the  Roman  CathoUcs. 

Preparations  were,  at  the  same  time, 
made  to  bring  forward  a  measure  in  ParUa- 
ment  to  this  effect.  Before  this  was  done, 
liowever,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  wait 
till  the  King  came  to  town.  This  happened 
in  a  day  or  two ;  and  his  Alajesty,  in  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  Lord  Howick, 
continuing  silent  on  the  subject,  and  Lord 
Howick  cautiously  avoiding  it,  his  Lord- 
ship's opinion  of  his  Majesty's  acquiescence 
was  contirmed,  and  he  determined  to  pro- 
ceed. In  Lord  Howick's  original  notice 
on  this  subject,  he  mentions  it  as  a  co- 
rollary to  the  Mutiny  Bill,  with  a  view  of 
extending  the  operation  of  the  Irish  act  of 
1793  to  this  country,  and  of  enlarging  its 
benefits  ;  but  some  objection  being  started 
to  the  mode,  he  afterwards  introduced  it  as 
a  separate  bill.  All  this  time  not  a  word 
was  hinted  about  his  proceedings  to  his 
Majesty,  nor  were  the  three  dissentient 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  consulted.     The 
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KinsT  came  to  town  the  followincr  week- 
when  he  again  saw  Lord  Howick  ;  and  on 
asking  hiin  what  was  going  on  in  the  House 
©f  Commons,  his  Lordship  answered,  that 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  question 
was  to  come  on  that  day.  His  Majesty 
immediately  iiiquired,  if  it  was  the  same  as 
the  Irish  bill,  and,  on  being  informed  of 
the  additional  provisions  which  it  contain- 
ed, he  expressed  his  disapprobation.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  this  manifestation  of 
his  displeasure  was  insufficient  to  deter 
Lord  Ilowick  from  proceeding  with  his 
bill,  he,  at  length,  communicated  to  Lord 
Grenville  his  decided  objection.  On  this, 
the  bill  was  necessarily  suspended  ;  and 
consultations  being  held  among  the  IMinis- 
ters,  they  at  first  attempted  to  modify 
it  ;  but  finding  that  impracticable,  or  at 
least  incompatible  with  their  design,  they 
resolved  to  withdraw  it  altogether. 

Here  the  matter  might  have  rested,  or 
had  they  thought  proper  to  introduce  a  new 
bill,  coiiformable  to  the  conditions  on  which 
his  Majesty  had  originally  agreed  to  grant 
his  consent,  that  consent  would  still  have 
been  granted.     But  this  was  not  enough  to 
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Satisfy  their  lofty  iiiinds.  They  \md  aK 
ready  declared  their  pretensions,  and  were 
resolved  still. to  look  forward  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forcing  the  King  to  obedience!. 
They  not  only  had  this  in  contemplation , 
but,  relying  on  their  strength,  they  thought 
they  might  safely  venture  to  declare  it. 
They  accordingly  drew  up  a  cabinet  mi- 
nute, in  justification  of  their  conduct,  and 
*'  they  further  insisted,  that  their  present 
deference  to  his  Majesty  might  not  be  un- 
derstood as  restraining  them  from  submit- 
ing,  for  his  IVfajesty's  decision,  such  mea*- 
sures  as  circumstances  might  require,  re- 
specting the  state  of  Ireland."  They  also 
claimed  the  right  of  supporting,  by  their 
votes  and  speeches  in  Parliament,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Irish  Roman  Cathohcs, 
whenever  their  petition  should  be  present- 
ed. The  gauntlet  of  defiance  was  now 
thrown  down,  and  tlie  declaration  of  hog-* 
tility  was  sufficiently  explicit.  They  not 
only  tell  their  Sovereign,  that  they  are,  on 
this  point,  determined  to  oppose  his  opi* 
nions,  and  to  disregard  his  comfort  and  ease 
of  mind,  but  that  they  will  select  the  timC;, 
and  frame  the  measure,  as  they  judge  most 
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expedient.  From  this  moment,  that  con- 
fidence, which  should  ahva3S  exist  between 
the  King  and  his  Ministers,  and  without 
which,  indeed,  pubhc  business  cannot  be 
advantageously  carried  on,  must  have  been 
destroyed,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  resign. 
This  is  what  liberal  and  constitutional  men 
would  have  instantly  done.  But  they, 
blinded  by  interest,  did  not  see  the  affair 
in  this  light.  They  liked  their  places, 
and  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  retain 
them,  in  the  King's  despight.  So  extreme 
indeed  was  his  Majesty's  moderation  and 
forbearance,  that,  great  as  the  provoca- 
tion was,  he  was  inclined  to  pass  it  over, 
and  he  intimated  no  desire  that  they  should 
quit  his  service.  But,  after  the  conduct 
which  they  had  pursued,  and  the  menaces 
which  they  had  uttered,  it  did  seem  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
a  similar  affront,  and  to  secure  to  him  his 
peace  of  mind  on  a  point  of  conscience 
which  he  was  determined  never  to  surrender, 
to  require  a  written  pledge,  that  they  would 
no  more  disturb  his  repose  by  the  agitation 
of  this  unpleasant  question.  This  they  in-^ 
dignantly  refused  to  give,  when  his  Ma- 


jesty  found  himself  obliged  to  take  mea- 
sures for  forming  a  new  administration, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  they  were  required  to 
dehver  up  the  seals  of  office.  Such  is  the 
history  of  this  singular  transaction,  as 
faithfully  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  it 
from  the  various  relations  of  it  which  have 
been  publicly  made. 

Much  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  late  administration  to  palliate 
their  conduct,  in  this  strange  affair,  at  the 
King's  expence  ;  but  surely  nothing  could 
well   be  more    ai^trravatino-  and   insultinjx 
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than  their  offence,  or  more  natural  and 
just  than  the  King's  determination. 

Why  indeed  they  should  have  selected 
this  particular  moment,  again  to  bring  for- 
ward the  Catholic  question,  is  quite  un- 
accountable. They  were  aware  that  it 
could  not,  by  any  fair  proceeding,  be 
settled  to  their  satisfaction.  They  knew, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  decided  opposition 
of  the  Kiuiij,  it  would  have  to  encounter 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  object  was, 
consequently,  unattainable;  and  all  tb^t 
was  likely  to  result  from  the  attempt,  was 
to  stir  up  ill  blood  between  England  and 
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Ireland,  and  to  scatter  among  the  Irish  the 
seeds  of  discontent. 

In  all  governments,  certain  fixed  princi- 
ples must  form  the  basis  on  which  the 
pther  parts  of  the  constitution  repose;  and 
although,  from  the  fallacy  of  human  rea- 
son, and  the  defects  which  must  ever  at- 
tend on  every  human  work,  these  princi- 
ples should  not  be  immoveable,  yet  should 
they  not  be  lightly  disturbed.  Expert-*^ 
ments,  no  doubt,  frequently  lead  to  use- 
ful discoveries.  They  are  indeed  the  foun- 
dation of  our  most  valuable  knowledge. 
But  in  the  choice  of  experiments,  there  is 
a  boundless  field  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment; and  from  a  neglect  of  this  most 
useful  power  of  the  understanding,  many 
men,  and  many  states,  have  been  irrevo- 
cably ruined.  But  of  all  experiments, 
those  on  government,  as  they  may  be  preg- 
nant with  the  most  serious  mischief,  de- 
mand the  most  cautious  investigation. 
People,  in  their  reasonings  upon  legisla- 
tion, are  nevertheless  frequently  led  into 
the  strangest  absurdities,  and  the  most  in-*- 
coherent  conclusions ;  nor  can  any  thing 
t>e  more  fluctuating  than  their  principles, 
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or  more  delusive  than  their  hopes.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for;  for  what  appears 
wise  in  speculation,  frequently  proves  de- 
fective when  we  come  to  apply  it ;  and  what 
is  theoretically  perfect,  we  often  discover  to 
be  practically  absurd. 

The  question  immediately  under  our 
consideration,  has  been  divided  by  some 
into  two  heads,  viz,  as  matter  of  right,  and 
as  matter  of  expediency.  I  never  could 
perceive  the  necessity,  nor  the  pohcy  of 
the  distinction.  The  two  terms  are,  in 
this  instance,  blended  in  signitication. 
A  measure  of  this  nature  can  only  be  right, 
as  far  as  it  is  expedient ;  that  is,  as  far  as  it 
is  consonant  with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state.  Private  advantage  must  yield  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community  :  the  privi- 
leges of  individuals  must  be  regulated  bj 
public  good.  This  is  the  scale  which 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  consulted.  What, 
in  fact,  is  all  legitimate  power,  but  an  ag- 
i^re«*ate  fund  derived  from  the  natural  rio[hts 
of  every  individual  member  of  society,  and 
which  is  the  price  which  social  man  pays 
out  of  the  stock  of  his  natural  liberty,  for 
tlie  projection  v/hjch  the,  laws  afford  him  ? 
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The  onl}^  mode,  therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
in  which  this  question  can  be  agitated  with 
utility  or  with  safety,  is  to  endeavour 
so  to  contrive,  that,  if  ever  the  conces- 
sions, which  the  Cathohcs  require,  should 
be  made,  they  should  be  the  result  of  con- 
viction, and  not  of  violence,  faction,  or  in- 
trigue. Some  people  have  said:  Grant 
this  as  a  boon  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and 
you  make  them  your  friends  ;  withhold  it, 
and  you  make  them  your  enemies.  This 
is  presumptuous,  and,  I  trust,  erroneous 
language ;  and  those  who  use  it,  whatever 
they  may  pretend  to  be,  are  no  real  friends 
to  the  cause  which  they  espouse.  Thej^ 
would  extort  by  compulsion  as  a  right,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  with  good  will  as  a  gra- 
tuity. They  would  put  the  issue  on  the 
strength  of  the  suitor,  and  not  on  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claim.  They  would  make  it  a 
question  of  blood,  instead  of  a  question  of 
reason.  But  lamentably  weak  would  that 
government  be,  which  could  be  induced  to 
yield  from  such  a  motive ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  such  a  daring 
and  unconstitutional  spirit  should  really  be-, 
toy  itselfj  as  long  as  it  existed,  it  should 
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never  be  listened  to.  If  the  Catholics 
should  ever  begin  stipulating  for  terms ;  if 
they  should  ever  mete  out  loyalty  by  vay 
of  bargain ;  if  they  should  ever  threaten, 
that  they  will  only  remain  conditionally 
faithful  to  that  government  which  they  are 
bound,  not  only  by  allegiance,  but  by 
every  tie  of  interest  and  affection,  to  sup- 
port; they  will  then  have  proclaimed 
themselves  as  our  enemies  ;  and  if  conces- 
sions were  submitted  to  in  con^^equence  of 
such  a  demeanour,  the  Catholics  would  be 
triumphant,  and  the  Protestants  subdued. 
But  that  such  traitorous  sentiments  are 
neither  cherished  nor  entertained  by  the 
Catholics,  I  am  fully  persuaded  ;  and  that 
they  should  have  been  broached  by  their 
pretended  friends,  bespeaks,  on  the  part  of 
of  such  advocates,  neither  desire  of  conci- 
liation, nor  sobriety  of  argument^  nor  at- 
tachment to  their  countr}^ 

Without  entering  into  unnecessary  argu- 
ment, respecting  the  superior  merits  of  any 
particular  church,  we  know,  from  all  ex- 
perience, that  any  religion  is  better  than 
none.  We  also  know,  that  in  most  coun- 
tries^ out  of  the  endless  variety,   one  has 
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generally  been  selected,  to  wliich  a  decide 
ed  preference  has  been  given  by  the  state, 
by  providing  for  its  ministers,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  opulence  of  the  country, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  institution.  Re*- 
ligion,  however,  of  whatever  description, 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the  mo- 
ral conduct  of  the  world,  and  mingles  with 
almost  every  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
ever}'  duty  of  life.  It  thus  naturally  con* 
iiects  itself  with  the  civil  government,  for 
eivil  laws  are  best  supported  by  morality^ 
and  morality  derives  its  chief  security  from 
a  proper  deference  to  religion.  Hence 
in  all  comnumities  the  close  association  be- 
tween church  and  state.  Most  fortunate, 
however,  is  that  coimtry,  in  which  religion 
is  founded  on  jirst  and  liberal  views  ;  for 
in  that  country,  industry,  liberty,  tolera-^ 
tion,  good  morals,  and  every  virtue,  which 
leads  to  the  true  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  society,  is  most  likely  to  flourish. 

When,  in  this  country,  Catholicism  was 
the  creed  of  the  national  church,  the  weight 
of  its  power  was  every  where  felt.  That 
unbounded  authority  which  it  assumed, 
and  which  it  enforced  by  such  cruel  and 
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arbitrary  means,  contributed,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  to  stifle  the  energies  of 
the  soul ;  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry  ; 
and  to  retard  the  progress  of  industry, 
science,  and  freedom.  The  Reformation, 
although  it  had  been  long  silently  work- 
ing its  way,  and  removing,  with  the  im- 
plements of  reason,  the  weeds  and  bram- 
bles which  choaked  up  the  road  to  know- 
ledge, was  nevertheless  produced  before  its 
time.  The  separation  of  England  from 
the  church  of  Rome  was  less  the  effect  of 
moral  conviction,  than  of  the  whimsical 
and  headstrong  passions,  which  dictated 
to  the  resolves  of  one  of  the  most  odious 
tyrants  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
these  realms.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
An£flican  church  arose,  of  which  the  king: 
became  the  declared  head  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  circumstances  which  attend- 
ed its  origin,  the  close  connexion  between 
church  and  state,  which  has  since  prevail- 
ed (a  short  period  excepted)  has  essential- 
ly contributed  to  the  security  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  establishments  of  the 
country.  The  struggles,  however,  which 
the  Catholics  made  in  the  time  of  Elizar 
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beth,  and  particularly  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Stuarts,  for  the  restoration  of  their  faith, 
naturally  created  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestants,  ^nd  in  1678  a  test  act  was 
passed,  which  excluded  from  Parliament 
Catholic  peers.  At  the  glorious  revolur 
tion  of  1688,  this  restriction  was  conti- 
nued, and  it  was  a  principal  object,  amidst 
the  arduous  labours  of  the  many  illustri-r 
ous  stc^tesmen,  wlio,  at  that  fortui>ate  and 
ever  memorable  crra,  led  the  public  mind, 
for  ever  to  prevent  their  return.  They 
had  observed,  how  closely  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Pome  were  linked  with  the  ex- 
ercise and  maintenance  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  how  much  the  safety  of  a  free  consti- 
tution depended  on  their  exclusion  from 
all  participation,  in  the  enactment  or  tli^ 
execution  of  its  laws.  As  an  additional 
rampart  for  the  protection  of  civil  liberty, 
these  enlightened  and  patriotic  statesmen 
unalterably  regulated  the  royal  line  of  suc- 
cession, and  secured  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  to  a  race  of  Protestant  princes. 
The  tests  ofthe  two  preceding  reigns  were, 
at  the  same  time,  further  fortified,  and  the 
church  and  state  were,  by  several  solemn 
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acts,  indissolubly  united.  Many  other 
penal  and  disabling  statutes  were  passed 
against  the  Catholics  in  the  succeeding 
reigns,  and  it  was  only  at  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty  to  the  throne,  that  the 
Government  began  to  view  them  with  less 
distrust.  They  have  felt  the  full  benefit 
of  this  favourable  disposition.  The  penal 
laws  against  them  have  been"  gradually 
abrogated ;  their  disabilities  have  been 
gradually  rescinded  ;  and  they  have  been 
gradually  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious toleration,  of  civil  right,  and  of 
personal  freedom.  Every  odious  and  bur- 
thensome  restriction  being  thus  removed, 
both  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  case,  as 
it  applies  to  further  concession,  seems  now 
to  be  reduced  to  a  simple  question  of  ex- 
pedience and  prudence.  Some  assert,  that 
we  might  grant  the  full  extent  of  their 
claims  without  any  risk  :  others  contend, 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  great- 
est. When  there  is  such  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  when  such  contrary  in- 
ferences are  deduced  from  the  same  pre- 
mises, and  by  persons  of  equally  liberal 
views,  and  of  equall}'  extensive  experience; 
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it  is,  at  least,  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  right.  This  is  a  strong  argument 
for  continuing  as  we  are.  We  know  what 
our  present  situation  is  :  it  is  difficult  to 
foretell  what  it  miojht  be.  We  know  the  ad- 
vantages  of  a  Protestant  church  :  we  have 
every  reason  to  dread  the  predominance 
of  Catholicism.  The  Catholics  must,  in- 
deed, themselves,  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  this  question  is  en- 
cumbered. They  must  be  aware,  that, 
interfering  as  it  does  with  some  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  constitution,  it 
involves  considerations  of  peculiar  delicacy 
and  magnitude ;  and  that,  above  all,  the 
wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  Protestants, 
who  make  four-fifths  of  the  aggregate 
population  of  our  European  empire,  must, 
on  a  point  which  so  nearly  concerns  them, 
be  indispensably  co-nsulted. 

After  all,  every  independent  govern- 
ment, in  the  appointment  of  its  officers, 
possesses  an  indisputable  right  to  require 
that  form  of  oath  which  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  its  perpetuation,  and  to  oblige  every 
one,  who  aspires  at  the  administration  of 
its  affairs,  to  take  it,  previously  to  his  in- 
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vestiture  of  office.  As  in  other  countries, 
particular  forms  have  been  settled,  so  has 
one  in  this,  by  which  all  descriptions  and 
ranks  of  people,  in  certain  public  situa- 
tions, are  equally  bound.  Is  not  the  king 
himself,  when  he  ascends  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he 
will  cjovern  according  to  law  ?  Is  he  not 
equally  obliged  to  be  a  Protestant ;  to 
marry  a  Protestant ;  to  train  up  his  chil- 
dren in  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  to  en- 
trust the  management  of  public  affairs  to 
Protestant  ministers  ?  These  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  constitution,  may,  by  some, 
be  considered  as  harsh  restraints  ;  and 
some  future  king  may  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  them  ;  but  where  is  the  man  to  be 
found,  who  would  be  hardy  enough  to 
propose  an  obedience  to  his  wishes  ?  They 
are,  in  part,  the  price  which  he  pays  for 
the  crown  which  he  wears  ;  the  power  and 
patronage  which  he  possesses  ;  the  privi- 
leges which  he  enjoys  ;  and  the  allegiance 
which  he  claims.  Tkey  are  a  part  of  the 
security  which  we,  as  his  subjects,  exact  ; 
and  which  entitles  him,  in  return,  to  our 
loyalty    and   support.     That   Henry  the 
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Fourth  of  France  should  have  had  his 
Sully,  or  the  late  King  of  France  his 
Necker,  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  purpose. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  maxims 
or  foreign  laws.  Our  great  object  is  to 
iratch  over  the  preservation  of  our  own. 

We  must  therefore,  at  all  events,  in  this 
very  delicate  and  momentous  affair,  ad- 
vance with  caution.  Unless  such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  Catholics  seek  to  obtain,  arise 
out  of  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  utihty 
among  all  parties,  it  cannot  be  attended 
either  with  salutary,  or  with  safe  conse- 
quences. By  conciliatory,  moderate,  and 
progressive  steps,  the  fears  and  evident  re- 
pugnance of  the  Protestants  may  be  insen- 
sibly diminished.  But  if  any  thing  like  vio- 
lence or  compulsion  be  attempted,  those 
fears  will  be  augmented,  and  that  repug- 
nance will  be  rendered  invincible.  The  re- 
collection of  papal  power,  and  of  papal 
arrogance,  with  all  those  direful  events 
which  they  produced,  must  indeed  be  ex- 
pected to  act  as  an  unceasing  spur  to  our 
vigilance  ;  and  must  ever  make  us  resjard 
the  encroachments  of  the  Catholic  church 
with  jealousy  and   alarm.     The  uncondi- 
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tional  emancipation,  indeed,  at  which  the 
CathoHcs  avowedly  aim,  can  n^ver  meet  the 
^approbation  of  a  Protestant  church,  nor  in- 
deed of  any  description  of  people  who  have  a 
guarded  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 
this  country.  Those  parts  of  the  tests 
which  militate  most  directly  against  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  papacy,  might 
possibly,  at  some  future  period,  be  soften- 
ed, or  even  abandoned  altogether ;  but  the 
supremacy  of  the  King  will,  I  hope,  be 
ever  maintained.  I  also  hope,  that  the 
direction,  which  the  Parliament  possesses 
oyer  rehgious  concerns,  will  be  never  sur- 
rendered ;  and  that  no  member  of  the 
British  Senate  will  ever  be  allowed  to  per- 
mit the  authority  of  the  pope  to  direct 
his  conscience,  or  that,  when  religious 
matters  are  the  subject  of  debate,  he  will 
ever  be  allowed,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  apply  to  the  conclave  at 
Rome  how  to  act. 

From  the  foregoing  pages,  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  compress  this  very 
important  subject  as  much  as  possible,  it 
is  very  evideat  that  the  Kinsj,  in  refusin^^ 
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his  consent  to  the  demands  of  the  catbo* 
iics,  as  recently  proposed  to  him  through 
his  Ministers,  has  not  only  exercised  his 
just  prerogative,  but  that  he  has  exercised 
it  in  a  manner  which  is  congenial  to  th« 
almost  unanimous  wishes  of  his  protestant 
subjects,  as  but  two  years  ago  solemnly 
declared,  and  strictly  conformable  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution.  He 
is  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Protestant  church,  and  if  he  is 
not  concerned  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
oath,  who  is  ?  If  then  his  Majesty,  in  his 
conscience,  thinks  that  any  further  indul- 
gence to  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  ma- 
terially shake  the  interests  of  that  church, 
of  which  he  is  the  guardian  and  the  head  ; 
or  that  it  would  amount  to  a  violation  of 
that  oath  by  which  he  holds  his  crown  ; 
-what  Minister  is  not  bound  to  respect  such 
a  conclusion?  The  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy  are,  indeed,  constituent  parts 
of  the  bill  of  rights,  in  which  they  were  in- 
serted by  the  Convention  Parliament,  a.s 
bulwarks  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
privileges  of  the  people  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  crown,  and  against  the 
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return  of  a  Roman  Catholic  jurisdiction.  Is 
then  ihe  King  to  be  blamed,  for  refusing  to 
grant  what  would  amount  to  a  renunciation 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
what,  had  it  been  proposed  in  the  time  of 
William  III.  would  have  been  matter  of  im- 
peachment ?  Is  the  King  to  be  placed  so 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  Ministers  ; 
is  he  to  be  so  completely  tied  up  in  the 
trammels  of  non-resistance,  that  he  is,  on 
no  occasion,  to  venture  an  opinion  of  his 
own  ?  Suppose  that  his  Ministers  had  coun- 
selled the  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury  ; 
will  any  one  venture  to  say  that  he  would 
have  been  still  bound  to  yield  }  How  then 
is  this  system  of  compliance  to  be  stopped, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  King's  judg- 
ment }    Would    we  wish  him   to    imitate 
James  II.  instead  of  William  III.,   or  is 
our  histor}^  so   silent  on  the  evils  arisin<y 
out  of  contentions  between  the  King  and 
his  Paliament,   that  we  should  be   indif- 
ferent about  their  revival  ?*  I  must,  there- 

*  It  has  been  said,  that  the  language  of  these  times  is  widely 
different  from  that  which  was  holden  in  the  days  of  William  III. 
It  certainly  is,  for  such  language  in  his  days  would,  as  I  have 
observed  above^   have    been  impeachable.     It  has  been  also 
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fore,  insist,  that,  in  whatever  point  of  view 
the  schism  between  the  Knig  and  his  late 
Ministers  is  envisaged,  his  jJajesty  has 
acted  in  a  manner  every  way  worthy  of 
his  exalted  rank,  every  way  worthy  of  his 
dignity,  as  the  constitutional  King  of  a 
free  country  ;  and  that  he  has  altorded  an 
additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of 
his  sacred  regard  for  his  public  duties,  and 
of  the  watchful  zeal  and  tenderness  with 
which  he  has  ev^r  contemplated  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  his  empire. 

IMuch  unnecessary  trouble  has  never- 
theless been  taken,  to  prove  what  no 
one  can  deny,  and    much   argument  has 

said,  that  William  the  Third's  Ministers  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  him  advice  which  was  perbonal!y  disagreeable  to  him, 
particularly  in  what  concerned  the  dismissal  of  his  Dutch 
guards.  As  far  as  the  disagreeableness  of  the  advice  goes,  our 
late  IMinisters  have  certaioly  not  fallen  short  of  the  laudable 
precedent  established  above  a  century  ago.  In  other  respects, 
they  have  far  surpassed  the  merits  ol  their  ancestors.  William 
the  Third's  Ministers  might  with  impunity  advise  him  to  dis- 
miss his  Dutch  guards  j  but  had  they  threatened  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  Parliament  to  compel  him  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards, 
would  he  not  have  diiniissed  them  ?  Had  the  late  Ministers 
cnly  given  their  advice,  they  might  have  kept  their  places.  Wil- 
liam was  indeed  obliged  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards,  but  it  was 
in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons^  ir> 
which  his  Ministers  took  no  part. 
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been  introduced  which  is  totally  inappli- 
cable to  the  subject.     It  has  been  assert- 
ed, that  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  is  to 
be  justified,  because  they  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  their  ministerial  oath,  con- 
sent to  give  that  pledge  which  the  King 
required  from  them,  as   the   condition  of 
their  continuance  in  office.     It  has  also 
been  argued,  that  if  the  King  insists  on  sti- 
pulations with  his  Ministers,  by  which  they 
consent  to  fetter,   or  suppress  their  opi- 
nions, relative  to   particular  points  of  do- 
mestic poUcy,  or  of  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  he  makes  an  improper 
use  of  his  prerogative,   and,  by  taking  a 
responsibility  on  himself  which  the  con- 
stitution does  not  acknowledge,  he  mate- 
rially weakens  the    safeguards  of  popular 
freedom.     From  this    maxim,  as   a  gene- 
ral principle,  or  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
no  one,  who  understands  our  government, 
can  possibly  dissent.    It  is  a  political  axiom 
wdiich  admits  of  no  doubt.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  general  rules,  and  parti- 
cular cases  may  occur,  for  which  the  law  has 
not  provided,  and  in  which  the  King  may 
be  justified  in  acting  against  the  usual  in- 
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terpretation  of  those  maxims,  which  cus- 
tom has  wisely  established,  and  to  which 
the  legislature  expects  to  defer.  Although 
the  King,  by  his  prerogative,  can  put  his 
negative  on  any  bill  which  has  passed 
through  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  yet 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  in  most 
cases,  not  only  requires  him  to  consult  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  but 
to  obey  their  recommendations.  And,  in- 
deed, it  very  seldom  can  happen,  that  there 
should,  on  this  point,  be  difference  of  opi- 
nion, or  opposition  of  interest.  But  still 
cases  may  be  imagined  to  arise,  in  Avhich  it 
is  necessary  for  the  King,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  own  authority,  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment.  The  question  before  us 
does  not,  however,  go  to  that  length.  Mi- 
nisters had  expressed  their  opinion,  but  the 
Parliament  had  expressed  none  ;  and  it 
surely  can  be  interpreted  into  no  improper 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  King,  in  a 
measure  which  was  so  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  him,  and  in  which  he  was  so  personally 
concerned,  to  prevent  his  Ministers,  who, 
whilst  in  that  capacity,  are  supposed  to  act 
in  union  with  him,  from  proceeding  fur- 
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ther.*  But  how  has  his  iMajesty  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  the 
privileges  of  Parhament  ?  He  has  not  pre- 
vented Lord  Grenville  or  Lord  Howick, 
or  any  other  member,  from  bringing  for- 
ward any  measure  which  they  may  deem, 
proper  :  he  has  only  prevented  them  from 
bringing  forward  as  his  Ministers  what  he 
could  not,  in  his  conscience,  sanction. 

But  the  objection  to  the  pledge  which 
the  King  demanded  is  still  unanswered, 
and  yet  it  is  easily  invalidated.  Because 
the  late  Ministers  were  j  ustified  in  reject- 
ing it,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his 
Majesty  was  not  justified  in  requiring  it. 
On  the  point  at  issue,  he  had  fully  and 
deliberately  made  up  his  mind.  It  was 
not  a  new  question  :  it  was  one  on  which 

•'*"  If  the  King  could  prevent  a  bill  from  being  introduced 
into  Parliament,  or  if^  when  introduced,  he  could  arrest  iti? 
progress.  Parliament  would  certainly  be  a  nonentity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  King  had  not  the  power  of  dismissing  his 
ministers,  but  was  under  the  necessity  of  allowing  them,  when- 
ever they  thought  lit,  to  introduce  and  support  in  Parliament, 
in  their  official  capacity,  measures  which  trenched  on  his  rights  j 
or,  in  other  words,  if  he  was  bound  to  lend  the  countenance 
of  the  crown  in  support  of  measures  which  were  injurious  to 
the  crown ;  and  to  employ  the  royal  authority  to  defeat  the  royal 
wish,  w«uld  not  he  be  reduced  to  the  same  fgrlorn  state  ? 


he  had  reflected  for  years  ;  on  which  he 
had  come  to  a  determination  from  which 
he  was  firmly  resolved  never  to  swerve. 
Every  act  of  his  life  had  proved  him  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  his  benignant 
mind  had  induced  him  to  extend,  to  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  his  subjects,  the 
blessinsjs  of  a  free  constitution.  Towards 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  he  had  shewn 
peculiar  favour ;  and  had  restored  them  to 
all  those  civil  rights,  which  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  former  reigns  to  curtail. 
But  it  appeared  to  him  that,  whatever 
might  be  his  inclination,  his  coronation 
oath  directly  militated  against  much  fur- 
ther indulgence.  This  opinion,  which  he 
had  early  formed,  had  been  fortified  by 
habit  and  reflection  ;  and  to  his  scruples 
on  this  point,  he  had,  some  years  ago, 
given  up  the  strongest  and  most  able  ad- 
ministration, with  which  this  country  Avas 
ever  blessed.  It  was  not  then  to  be  ima- 
gined, that  his  consent  could  be  fairly  ob- 
tained, when  the  motives  for  yielding  were 
so  much  weakened.  It  was  the  convictioji 
of  this  natural  conclusion,  which  induced 
the  late  Ministers  to  have  recourse  to  stra- 
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tageni,  and  it  was  the  timely  discovery  of 
this  stratagem,  in  conjunction  with  the 
stipulations  which  they  afterwards  insisted 
on,  which  suggested  to  the  King  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  written  pledge,  that  he  might 
not  again  be  rendered  liable  to  a  similar 
affront. 

That  the  Ministers  then  acted  right,  in 
refusing  to  sign  the  pledge,  I  do  not  deny  ; 
but  I  also  insist,  that  the  King,  after  what 
had  passed,  was  justified  in  demanding  it. 
The  question  had  entirely  originated  with 
them :  they  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief which  ensued.  They  had,  without 
any  provocation,  brought  themselves  into 
the  dilemma,  and  it  was  no  more  than 
just  that  they  should  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  rashness.  The  charge,  therefore, 
which,  without  much  observance  either  of 
temper  or  decorum,  has  been  brought 
against  the  King,  that  he  has,  in  this  in- 
stance, made  an  improper  and  dangerous 
use  of  his  prerogative,  is  completely  re-* 
pelled ,  nor  can  I  conceive  the  propriety, 
or  utility,  of  having  agitated  in  Parlia- 
ment a  question  on  which,  in  the  abstract, 
all  men  are  agreed ,  The  King  has  been  blam- 
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ed ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  most  wrongfully, 
and  most  unconstitutionally.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  exercise  his  judgment,  and  he  has 
indisputably  exercised  it  within  the  limits 
of  his  prerogative.  Is  he  not,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  invested  with  the 
power  of  appointing  and  dismissing,  at 
pleasure,  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
Crown?  When  they  become  his  Minis- 
ters, they  are,  by  oath,  bound  to  consult 
with  him,  and  to  give  him  honest  advice, 
on  all  measures  which  concern  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Previ- 
ously to  the  introduction  of  every  new 
law,  or  of  any  alteration  in  the  existing 
laws,  it  is  their  duty  to  advise  with  him  ; 
to  ascertain  his  sentiments  ;  and  to  be  cer- 
tain of  his  consent.  They  originate  the 
measures  in  which  the  Crown  is  concern- 
ed ;  and  whatever  they  introduce  to  the 
rlcliberation  of  Parliament,  is  supposed  to 
have  received  the  R03  al  approbation. 
As  long  as  the  King  reposes  confidence 
in  the  zeal,  the  talents,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  ^Ministers,  he  is  naturally  influ- 
enced, and,  in  a  great  degree,  govern- 
ed by  their  counsels.      Points,   however^. 
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may  easily  arise,  in  which  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
King  and  his  Ministers.  If  this  difference 
cannot  be  accommodated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  parties  ;  if  the  King  refuses  to 
yield,  and  the  Ministers  cannot  conscien- 
tiously alter  their  sentiments ;  an  irrecon- 
cileable  schism,  from  that  moment,  takes 
place,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  resign.  This 
is  unquestionably  the  spirit  of  our  laws. 
If  they  would  bear  any  other  interpreta- 
tion, the  government  of  the  country  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  on.  If  the  King 
were,  a  priori^  bound  to  yield  to  every  mea- 
sure suggested  by  his  Ministers,  it  would 
depend  on  any  set  of  factious  men,  Avho 
^  had  forced  themselves  into  power,  to  strip 
him  entirely  of  his  prerogatives.  If  both 
parties  were  bound  to  resist,  and  the  King 
were  deprived  of  the  power  of  terminating 
this  resistance  by  the  dismissal  of  his  Mi- 
nisters ;  the  King,  his  Ministers,  and  his 
Parliament,  might  be  continually  at  vari- 
ance, and  a  constant  interference  of  the 
Royal  negative  would  be  the  consequence. 
There  must,  then,  be  an  understanding  be- 
tween them.     In  the  present  instance,  that 
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understanding  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
hasty,  misguided,  illiberal,  and  improvi- 
dent conduct  of  the  late  Ministry.  They 
were,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  height  .of 
their  ambition,  at  the  height  of  that  am- 
bition which  is  most  gratifying  to  the  pride 
of  an  elevated  mind.  They  were  a  pow- 
erful administration,  ruling  an  immense 
empire,  at  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  in- 
teresting crises  that  the  world  ever  knew. 
They  vrere  furnished  with  the  means  of  per- 
petuating their  own  fame,  by  extending 
and  confirming  the  glory  of  their  country, 
and  by  conferring  endless  blessings  on  the 
race  of  man.  They  were  apparently  so 
strongly  linked  together;  they  had  So 
firmly  cemented  tlieir  power ;  that  the 
Opposition,  which  watched  their  measures, 
had  resigned  all  hopes  of  supplanting 
them .  ]\Iany  of  them  were  men  of  great 
and  acknowledged  talents ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  Lord  Grenville  be- 
ijig  at  their  head,  a  nobleman  of  distin- 
guished abilities,  and  who  was  additionally 
respected  as  the  former  friend  and  col- 
league of  the  illustrious  Pitt,  they  possess- 
ed, in  a  considerable  degree,  the  confidence 
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of  the  country.  Although  they  had,  since 
their  accession  to  power,  in  some  measure 
created  disgust,  and  weakened  their 
strength,  by  an  arrogant  assumption  of  su- 
periority to  other  men  ;  and  although  their 
acts  had  neither  fulfilled  their  promises, 
nor  justified  their  pretensions,  still  the  na- 
tion approved  of  them,  and  suppressed 
their  dissatisfaction  at  what  had  passed  in 
their  expectation  of  what  was  to  come. 
They  knew  that  they  had  talents,  which  it 
was  their  interest  to  exert ;  and  they  there- 
fore had  a  right  to  suppose,  that  the  steri- 
lity of  the  present,  would  be  compensated 
by  the  abundance  of  a  future,  harvest. 
Under  such  circumstances,  under  circum- 
stances so  gratifying  to  honest  pride  and  to 
laudable  ambition,  what  could  induce  men 
so  situated,  thus  unprofitably  and  unneces- 
sarily to  encounter  the  risk,  na}^  tiie  cer- 
tainty, of  dismissal  ?  Their  sudden  dissolu- 
tion has  been  entirely  a  work  of  their  own.* 

*  The  discreet  and  peaceable  demeanour  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics,  since  the  agitation  of  this  business,  is  a  proof 
that  the  measure  was  not  of  indispensable  necessity ;  and  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  that  they  join  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
in  thinking  that  his  Majesty  has  been  most  unworthily  treated, 
and  in  condemning  tlie  arrogance  of  his  late  Ministers. 
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The  effects  of  a  change,  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, was,  in  many  respects,  highly  de-- 
trimental  to  the  public  service.  If  it 
had  only  been  from  the  confusion  in  ar-^ 
ranojements,  and  the  loss  of  time,  the 
inconvenience  was  serious ;  and,  under 
other  circumstances,  the  country  would 
have  given  them  their  support.  But  in  this 
instance  a  contest  has  arisen  between  the 
King  and  his  Ministers :  the  King  is  right, 
and  his  Ministers  are  wrong  :  and  in  sup- 
porting the  King,  our  reason,  our  duty, 
and  our  wishes,  are  fortunately  coincident. 
Our  late  Ministers  have,  to  use  a  vulgar 
proverb,  as  one  of  their  witty  associates 
observed,  not  only  knocked  their  lieads 
against  the  wall,  but  they  have  been  at  the 
trouble  of  building  a  wall  for  that  express 
purpose.  Whatever  inconvenience,  there^ 
fore,  the  nation  may  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
time,  the  suspension  of  public  business, 
the  change  of  plans,  or  the  dissolution  of 
Parhament,  they  are  the  defaulters.  It  is 
all  to  be  ascribed  to  their  rashness.  Their 
conduct,  on  this  occasion,  has,  in  fact,  re- 
vealed apian  of  ungenerous  intrigue,  and  of 
gecret  machination,  which  must  nearly  ex-= 
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tinguisli  our  regret  for  their  loss.  It  is  a 
kind  of  earnest  how  httle  the  nation  had,  in 
reality,  to  expect ;  and  how  grievously  their 
hopes  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
disappointed.* 

Whilst  Mr.  Fox  lived,  much  reliance  was 
no  doubt  to  be  placed  on  the  superiority  of 
his  understanding.  Still,  the  violence  of  his 
former  political  principles,  and  his  strong 
inclinations  to  a  revolutionary  peace,  de- 
tracted, unavoidably,  from  public  confi- 
dence. When,  on  Mr.  Fox's  death,  Lord 
Grenville  became  the  effective  leader,  not- 
withstanding the  sincere  regret  with  which 
all  ranks  contemplated  the  loss  of  a  lumi- 
nary, which  had  blazed  for  so  many  years, 
which  had  attracted  the  admiration,  and 

*  With  how  much  more  dignity  would  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Howick  have  acted,  if,  on  withdrawing  from  office, 
they  had  followed  Mr.  Pitt's  example  in  1801  j  and  if  they 
had  allowed  people  to  form  their  ow^n  conjectures,  without 
bringing  the  affair  before  Parliament,  and  pleading  their  cause 
against  their  Sovereign,  Their  request  to  the  King  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  tlie  Cabinet,  which  they,  by  oath,  are  bound  not 
to  reveal,  is  unprecedented  ;  and  the  use  which  they  made  of 
the  King's  indulgence  was  as  urgeneraus  as  unconstitu4;ional. 
One  party  being  evidently  wrong,  their  endeavour  to  justify 
themselves  must  have  been  at  the  King's  expeace. 
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excited  the  astonishment  of  the  civilized 
world,  we  felt  ouivsecurity  increased.    We 
were,  at  least,  no  longer  fearful  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  injured 
by  an  impolitic  and  premature  desire  of 
repose.     We   beheld,  in  Lord  Grenville, 
an  experienced  and  an  enlightened  states- 
man, a  disciple  of  the  old  school,  which 
had  so  long  shewn  a  determined  enmity 
to  French  iimovations,  and  had   so  long 
maintained  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
empire.     We  knew  that  he  had  always,  in 
this  respect,  thought  as  a  Briton  ;  and  we 
hoped  that  the  ascendancy  of  his    genius 
would  knoAV  how  to  controul  a}id   direct 
the  subordinate  talents  of  his  associates. 
It  is  therefore  doubly  to  be  lamented,  that 
any  thing  should  have  happened  at  this 
exigent  moment,  at   tliis  crisis  of  human 
affairs,  to   deprive   the  nation  of  his  ta- 
lents, and  to  remove  him  from  that  emi- 
nent situation   which   he   so  well    knows 
how  to  fill.     The  loss  of  Lord  Grenville 
is,  however,  the  only  loss  which  the  coun- 
try will  have  to  regret.     With  his  solitary 
exception,    the   different    departments  of 
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the  state  are  as  ably,  and,  I  trust,  as 
honestly  filled.*  The  other  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  late  administration  were  not 
men  peculiarly  adapted  to  office.  Most 
of  Mr.  Fox's  old  adherents  had  been  tu- 
tored in  a  wrong  school.  They  were  skil- 
ful debaters,  and  u.seful  to  him  in  his 
system  of  attack.  But  they  shared  his 
faults,  which  were  congenial  to  the  infe- 
riority of  their  minds,  without  partaking 
of  his  excellencies,  vvdiich  were  derived 
from  the  transcendency  of  his  own.  They 
were,  like  him,  whilst  in  opprosition,  vio- 
lent, and  sometimes  even  factious,  in  their 
proceedings.  They  were,  like  him,  spout- 
ers  at  the  AVhigClub,  as  well  as  debaters 
in  Parliament.  They  were,  like  him,  the 
advocates  of  all  kinds  of  reform,  and  ad- 

*  Even  with  Lord  Grenville's  talents,  to  assist  and  direct 
thera,  little  was  done,  during  their  administration  of  pubhc 
affairs.  As  we  have  seen,  there  was  no  dispatch  of  business  ; 
no  attention  paid  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  j 
our  military  and  naval  force  was  rendered  useless  or  misappliedj 
and,  as  tq  their  economy,  it  was  little  more  than  a  pretence 
to  persuade  Parliament  to  create  commissioners,  that  they 
might  be  better  able  to  provide  for  their  friends.  I  believe  it  is 
a  fact,  that  not  one  of  them  was  even  present  at  an  appeal  cause, 
in  the  whole  duration  of  their  ministry. 


mirers  of  the  French  revolution.  But  they 
did  not,  Hke  him,  know  how  to  resign  former 
principles,  how  to  abandon  former  errors : 
Bor  was  the  nation  disposed  to  offer  to 
them  the  tribute  which  it  voluntarily  paid 
to  the  sublime  genius  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man. 

One  and  all,  however,  on  their  acces- 
sion to  power,  totally  reversed  their  former 
opinions,  and  the  nation  was  glad  to  par- 
don the  inconsistency,  by  contemplating 
the  usefulness,  of  their  conduct.  The  op- 
pression of  the  subject  was  no  longer  a 
Watch-word ;  Parliamentary  reform  was  al- 
together scouted  :  the  plans  of  the  illus- 
trious Pitt  were  generally  adopted  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  re- 
instated at  the  Privy  Council,  and  was 
on  the  look-out  for  a   blue    ribbon,*  no 

*  The  history  of  the  loss^  to  the  late  administration,  of  the  two 
vacant  blue  ribbons,  is  a  very  curious  one.  When  the  first  fell, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  both  put  in  a  claim 
for  it.  After  some  hesitation,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  consented 
to  yield  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  as  the  representative  of  the  Rock- 
ingham family.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  on  the  point  of  receiv- 
ing it,  when  a  third  claim  was  put  in  by  a  very  distinguished 
■personage,  for  the  Earl  of  ISToira.  To  him  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
would  have  yielded,  but  the  Duke  would  not.     It  was  there- 
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longer  thought  it  became  the  dignity  of 
his  rank,  to  propose  from  the  chair  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  dinners,  as  a  patriotic 
toast,  the  Majesty  of  the  People.     Such  was 
the  atonement  which  they  penitently  made 
for  past  transgressions  !     Their  ministerial 
conduct  naturally  awakened  the  suscepti- 
bility of  their  former  partizans,  and  they 
were  held  up  by  that  triumvirate  of  vir- 
tuous patriots  and  consummate  politicians. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  J\Ir.Cobbet,  and  Mr. 
Paull,  as  the   vilest  of  apostates.     They 
had,  indeed,  completely  unmasked   their 
real    sentiments ;   and  they  have  had  an 
ample  opportunity  of  announcing  to  the 
world,  lioAV  ardently  they  coveted  the  pos- 
session of  power,  and  how  detrimentally 
they    could   apply    its    use.      How   they 
may  be  received  by  old  friends,  now  that 
their  power  is   forfeited  ;    now  that  th^y 
are  reduced  to  their  former  level,  and  are 
compelled  to  mingle  with  the  vulgar  im- 

fore  agreed  to  wait.  Another  fell,  but  there  were  slill  three  to 
satisfy,  and  it  was  difficult  to  settle  which  should  be  disap- 
pointed. It  was  therefore  determined  to  wait  for  a  third  ;  but 
before  a  third  fell,  the  administration  was  changed,  and  the 
two  which  ihey  were  already  in  possession  of,  were  lost. 
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potency  of  the   multitude,    must  chiefly 
depend  on  themselves.     Those,   however, 
who   herd  together,  merely  from  motives 
of  ambition   and   party  views,  are  easily 
pacified  in  their  resentments.    They  make 
read}'  allowances  for  the  frailty  of  human 
nature.     They    view   things  through    the 
palliating    medium  of  christian   charity  ; 
past  oftences  are  easily  forgiven  ;  and  old 
attachments  are  easily  revived.    Thus  they 
may  again  be  as  clamorous  on  the  popular 
side,  as  the}^  were  lately  strenuous  in  an 
opposite  direction.     The  stream  may  con- 
tinue  to  run  with  the  same  violence,  al- 
though in  a  contrary  course.     After  how- 
ever what  has  past,  the  Whig  Club  can 
never  again  be  looked  up  to,  by  any  de- 
scription of  people,  with  respect.     It  had 
been  made,  by  the  late  ministers,   a  ladder 
of  ambition,  which,  the  moment  their  ob- 
ject was  obtained,  was  kicked  with  con- 
tempt from  under  them.     It  degenerated 
into  an  assembly  of  ranting  ruffians,  among 
whom   these  titled  and  official  gentlemen 
were  ashamed  to  be  seen.     There  has  in- 
deed been  throughout,  even  when  it  was 
in  its  zenith,  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the 
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leaders  of  this  once  formidable  club  ;  and, 
on  what  principles  they,  who  declared  that 
it  was  founded  in  order  to  support  and 
maintain  inviolate,  the  principles  of  that 
glorious  revolution,  which  placed  William 
the  Third  on  the  throne,  and  secured  the 
succession  to  a  Protestant  race  of  princes, 
could  ever  become  the  advocates  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  remains  to  be  ex*- 
plained. 

I  shall  now  very  shortly  release  both  the 
reader  and  myself.  I  have  but  few  points 
moue  to  notice,  and  on  those  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  It  has  been  attempted  by  the 
late  administration  to  throw  all  the  odium 
which  attaches  to  the  late  political  revolu- 
tion, and  even  the  consequences  of  their 
own  ministerial  acts,  on  the  responsibility 
of  their  successors  in  office.  With  what 
motive,  it  is  easy  to  discern ;  but  with 
what  reason  or  justice,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  The  responsibility  of  the  mea^ 
sures  which  were  concerted,  and  carried 
into  effect,  whilst  they  were  in  power, 
must  certainly  belong  to  them;  and,  as 
their  dismissal  was  the  unavoidable  coiise- 

quence  of  their  own  misconduct,  they  must 
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also  be  answerable  for  whatever  immediate 
inconvenience  may  arise  out  of  it.  The 
new  ministers  were  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution till  the  seals  of  office  were  deli- 
vered into  their  custody  ;  and  the  inter-- 
val  which  elapsed  between  the  dismissal 
of  their  predecessors  and  their  appoint- 
ment, the  King  was  without  advisers.  It 
would  be  a  monstrous  proposition  to  as- 
sert, that  they  could  be  made  account- 
able for  the  result  of  measures,  in  the  fram- 
ing of  which  they  had  no  participation. 
That  the  King  has  a  right  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  his  ministers,  as  he  thinks  fit,  can 
never  be  denied  ;  that  the  cause  of  the 
-iate  dismission  was  sufficiently  cogent,  I 
think  I  have  fully  proved.  As  affairs  have 
thus  been  brought  into  the  present  state  ; 
as  the  late  ministers  have  been  necessarily 
dismissed  ;  and  as  there  was  no  remedy  to 
the  evil  but  the  appointment  of  another  set 
of  men,  we  must  hope  that,  in  these  times, 
when  a  strong  and  efficient  government  is 
so  essential,  that  they  will  receive  the 
firm  and  gratuitous  support  of  their  coun- 
try. The  late  ministers  have  accused  the 
present  ministers  of  having,  if  not  by  a 
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mission,  given  the  pledge  which  they   re- 
fused to  give.     My  answer  to  this  accu- 
sation is :  prove  it.    Why  should  it  be  ne- 
cessary that  such  a  pledge  should  be  given 
or  required.     All  the  leading  men  of  the 
present  government  are  known   to  enter- 
tain  the  same   sentiments  as    the   King, 
respecting  the  catholic  question.      They 
have  always  deprecated  its  agitation,   and 
opposed   its    progress.      Why   then   can- 
not   they   as  conscientiously  enter  upon 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  as  the 
late   ministers    assert   they   have    quitted 
them.     I   indeed   am    inclined  to  believe, 
that   tliey  would    act   more   against  their 
conscience,   in  bringing  the  measure  for- 
ward, than  the  late  ministers  acted  in  obe- 
dience to  their  conscience,   in   refusing  to 
abandon   it.     The   late  ministers    have  in 
fact  proved,   that  they  vere   not  quite  so 
scrupulous  as  tliey  ^\ould  have  us  imagine. 
If  they  thought  that  their  duty  absolutely 
prescribed  the  recommendation  of  certain 
additional    privileges  to  the  Catholics;  if 
they  conceived  that  the  measure  was  of 
so  pressing  and  indispenable  a  nature,  that 
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the  delay  of  a  single  day  was  hazardous  ; 
how  came   it   that   they  were   afterwards 
wilhng  to  compromise   it^  and   that  they 
finally  withdrew    it  altogether?  The   de- 
mand of  the   pledge  was  the  only  obsta- 
cle Avhich  they  could  not  get  over.     Here 
then  was   an  evident  dereliction  of  duty, 
an  evident  departure  from   the  conscienti- 
ous interpretation  of  their  oath,  according 
to  their   own  explanation.     If  the   reason 
for  granting  concessions  to  the  extent  stat- 
ed, at  this  particular  moment,  were  so  very 
urgent,  tliat,  according  to  their  notions,  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and,  in  some  degree, 
the  safety  of  the  empire  depended  on  them, 
why  were  they  to  be  prevailed  on  to  relin- 
quish them  at  all  ?     The  reason  is  too  evi- 
dent to  require  a  statement.     As,  there- 
fore, his  ^Majesty  has  been  compelled,  from 
the  circumstances  which  have  occurred,  to 
chan<2;e  his  late  advisers,  he  is,  in  his  exer- 
tions  to  form  a  new  ministry  answerable  to 
the  demand  of  the  times,  entitled  to  the 
zealous    support   of  every   friend    to  his 
country. 

One  word  more  and  I  liave  done.     The 
late    ministers     finding,     notwithstanding 
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their  dismission  from  office,  that  they  are 
supported  by  a  ver}^  formidable  number  of 
adherents,  in  a  Parhament  which  they  con- 
vened, and  in  which  they  contrived  to  in- 
troduce so  many  steady   friends,  have,   of 
course,  strong  objections  to  its  dissolution. 
They  think,  that  as   long   as  the  present 
Parliament   exists,  if  their  strenoth  is  not 
sufficient  to  force  themselves  back  upon  the 
King,  it  is  sufficient  very  much  to  embar- 
rass  and   obstruct,    and    consequently  to 
render  less  efficacious,  the  measures  of  their 
successors.      They  accordingly  reprobate, 
in  the  severest   terms,  aHy  such    insinua- 
tion.    They  say,   that  after  an  appeal  to 
the  people   so    recently  made,   it  will  be 
little  less  than  diabolicaly  to  send  the  mem- 
bers back  to  their  constituents.     But  why 
are  they  so  fearful  of  this  appeal  ?  If  they 
have  justified  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  ;    if  the  nation  applauds  their  con- 
duct in  the  late  struggle,  as  they  would  have 
us  believe  ;  it  would  be  a  joyful  tiding  for 
them,  as  their  ranks  would  be  considerably 
increased.    But,  knowing  that  the  very  re- 
verse isthecase,they  dread  the  consequences. 
And  why  should  not  the  King,  if  he  finds 
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it  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  ^oveni- 
ment,  resort  to  this  exertion  of  his  prero- 
gative ?     Were  the  late  jMinisters  so  very 
delicate  in  giving  their  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject r     Or  did  they,  out  of  tenderness  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  or  from  a  re- 
hictance  to  avoid  the  confusion   of  a  ge- 
neral election,   hesitate?      Yet   they   se- 
lected a  moment,  at  which  it  was  quite 
unnecessary,  and  at  which   the   measure 
must  have  been  resorted  to,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  few  opponents, 
and  of  introducing  a  few  friends.     In  the 
old  Parliament  they  had  a  decided  ma- 
jority, and  the  opposition  which  was  mo- 
derate had  neither  chance  nor  hope  of  dis- 
placing them.  Still,  when  it  was  dissolved, 
did  the}^  not  exert  every  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  office,  to    procure  a   new  one 
still  more  obedient  to  their  wishes  ?     The 
counties  of   Hants,    Norfolk  and  North- 
ampton,  and  even  Westminster,  can  par- 
ticularly speak  to  the  fact. 

Are  then  the  present  JMinisters,  when 
the  reasons  for  offering  the  same  advice  to 
their  Sovereign,  are  so  much  more  cogent, 
to  be  fearful  of  giving  it  ?     Is  the  King  to 
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deliver  up  the  reins  of  government,  with- 
out first  collecting  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
to  a  set  of  men  who  have  treated  him  so 
unbecomingly  ;  who  have  so  grossly  abused 
his  confidence  ;  and  who  have  rendered 
themselves  so  personally  obnoxious  ?  Is 
he  to  submit  to  that  tyranny  which  they 
endeavoured  to  exercise  over  him,  without 
making  an  effort  for  deliverance,  by  resort- 
ing to  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  preroga- 
tive ?  Nor  will  this  fresh  appeal  to  his  peo- 
ple be  ineffectually  preferred,  to  a  people 
who  have,  for  so  many  years,  experienced 
his  paternal  care ;  and  who  must  be  aware, 
how  necessary  it  is,  to  the  existence  of 
the  constitution,  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  against  the  encroachments  of 
ambitious  Ministers.  Had  the  late  Minis- 
ters succeeded  in  their  design  to  force  the 
Kin^  to  obedience,  future  resistance  to  in- 
creasing  claims  might  have  been  useless, 
and  whatever  George  the  Third  might  have 
continued  de  jure,  they  would  have  held 
the  supreme  authority  de  facto.  Such  be-, 
ing  the  hazards,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
King's  subjects  will  shew  any  inclination 
to  countenance  such  an  unconstitutional 
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assumption  of  power ;  or  that  they  will  re- 
turn men  as  their  representatives,  who  will 
be  desirous  of  forcing  back  the  late  ser- 
vants  of  the  Crown.  If  a  majority  of  such 
men  are  returned,  it  will  at  least  be  a  de- 
claration, that  the  many  strong  guards 
which  our  ancestors  thought  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  our  rights  and  the  security 
of  the  Protestant  succession,  were  uselessly 
placed,  and  that  we  should  now  remove 
them  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  It  will  be 
a  declaration  of  a  wish  to  render  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Crown  sid^missive  to  mi- 
nisterial influence  and  authority.  It  will 
also  be  a  declaration,  that  we  consider  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  that  the  Minis- 
ters should  be  cverij  thhi2',  and  the  King 
iwthiuix  :  that  the  Kinij  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  outward  splendour  and  trapping* 
of  royalty  ;  liut  that  all  the  intrinsic  power 
and  patronage  of  the  monarchy  should  be 
confided  to  half  a  dozen  of  his  subjects. 
But  no  sucli  feelings  as  these  do,  nor  ever 
can,  prevail.  Our  interests,  our  inclina- 
tions, and  our  duty,  attach  us  to  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the   Crown,  in  defending 
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which  we  must  be  convinced  that  we  are 
supporting  the  purity  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  imagined,  that 
we  shall  desert  our  King,  in  favour  of  our 
late  Ministers.  This  would  not  only  be 
an  act  of  the  basest  ingratitude,  but  it 
would  be  treasonable  to  our  laws,  and  fatal 
to  our  liberties.  Our  love  and  attachment 
to  our  present  monarch  is  indeed  no  fickle 
sentiment.  It  is  derived  from  the  happy 
experience  of  near  fifty  years  of  a  benefi- 
cent and  patriotic  reign,  during  Avhich  he 
has  not  only  been  seated  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  but  has  dwelt  in  the  affections 
of  his  people  ;  and,  whatever  a  few  factious 
men  may  imagine,  we  shall  never  shew  an 
inclination  to  transfer  our  allegiance  to 
the  house  of  Grenville,  from  the  house  of 
Brunswick . 


THE     END. 


£dward  f aiiui£,  Duke-ftf eet. 
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